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Electricity at the World’s Fair. |. 
By CHARLES M, LuNGREN.  (IIlus- 
trated.) Describes the enormous 
generators, the marvellous electric 
fountains, the electric railway and 
launches in operation, and other 
wonders of this most wonderful of 
exhibits. 


The Ural Cossacks and their Fish- 


eries. By Dr. N. Boropine.  (II- 
lustrated.) A notably interesting 
account of a peculiar and system- 
atic communal industry by the Cos- 
sack Fish Commissioner. 


The Duty of the State to the Insane. 
By Dr. ANDREW MACFARLANE. An 
account of the system of caring 
for the insane recently adopted by 
the State of New York, together 
with some suggestions for the im- 
proved care of curable patients. 


ACharacteristic Southwestern Plant 
Group. By Henry L. Crarkr. 
(Illustrated.) Describes those mo- 
narchs of the American desert, the 
century plants, cacti, and vuccas, 
and shows their quaint and charac- 
teristic forms. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 

THe Lip AND EAR ORNAMENTS OF THI 
Borocupus (illustrated) ; CRIMINAI 
FESTIVALS; THE PROGRESS OF Psy- 
CHOLOGY; HOUSEHOLD ARTS AT THI 
Worvp’s Fair; THE PROBLEM OF CoL- 
ORED AUDITION; SOME CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF NORTHWESTERN INDIANS: 
SKETCH OF WERNER VON SIEMENS (with 
Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


The Gilded Man 
El Dorado), 


And other Pietures of the Spanish © yet 
America By A. F. BANDELIER 
$1.50 
The author here describes the adventures and 1 


mantic episodes attendant upon the early Spanish ex 
piorations of our Southwest The seene of the story 
which gives its title to the volume ts laid in Venezuela 
and thelegend of Fl Dorado is for the first time told 
tecurately in popular form. With this exception the 


ales relate to our owa country Thev inelude the 
stories of the mysterious “Seven Citles of Cibola El 
Quivira,’’ and others of equal dramatic interest and 


historical value. 


Factors in American Civilization. 


STUDIES IN APPLIED Sociology AS sof Fe 
teen Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Assoviatior 2 Cloth, 
$2.00 

This volume is uniform with the two 


volumes of the series, entitled respectively 
in Science and Art” and ‘‘Man and the State 1 
lectures are by well known writers and speakers, the 
range of topics embracing all the more important sux 
ological questions of the time 


General Johnston. 





By Ropert M. Huaues. A new volume in the Great 
Commanders Series, edited by Gien JaMwes GRANT 
Witson. With Portrait and Maps. 12 Cloth 


gilt top, $1.50 
The active and varied career f Gen Toseph J ohnstor 


the conspicuous part which he took tn the Civil War 
the differences of opinion betwee n Jefferson Davis and 
— If and their effect upon the fortunes of the Con 


deracy, render the story of his life one of engrosting 
anon and great historical it nportance Tr 
has had access to unpublished documents and other 


sources of fresh information, wt ich tn npart to his work 
— ve quality and a special and pes nent 
On the Old sleigrscopada 
By WILLIAM ©) Srooparp, author of velend Chat 
* Crofield,* ** Litthe Simok I Battle 
New York, ete. Thustrated by HOD Murpry 
“Good Books for Young Readers ° Series. Dn 


Cloth, 31 50 


In this thrilling story Mr. St 
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He describes the vicissitudes of rr 
New York, which was the fronti ry 
the homely yet adventurou “ 
Fort, the plottings of th tn 
the great Menace aid 
A be boy 
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fe rts romantic intere st 


Camp-Fires of a Naturalist. 


From the Field Notes of Lewis Lixpsay Dycue 


A.M... M.S.. Professor of Zo§logy and Curator 
Birds and Mammals in the Kansas St I 

sity The story of Fourteen Expestit sat 
North American Mammals. By CLAREeN 
Epworpbs. With numerous lilustrations 

It is not always that a professor of z wv is s 
1 tic a sportsman as Prof. Dy ‘ iis hunting ex 
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The History of Bimetallism in the 
United States. 





By J. ba N La win, Phi). Ass ‘ s 
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Financial History of the United 
States from 1774 to 1789, 
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Financial History of the United 
States, from 1789 to [S8o00. 
Ry ALBERTS. B : . RN 


Financial History of the United 
States, from [Sol to ISSS5. 
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A Ef i i and | 1 
Wealth a oe We t uw ety 1 
Tvs A W s. 12 Clot! Jim 
4 k of intense interest, and one that can be read 
and reread with advantage Lamdoun Spectat 
\w jerfully wide and ful fection of facts and 
ne s bearing on the question. It would be weil if that 
pa f tne volume whi specially relates te the fluc 
tuation of pricesin recent years could be putin the 
s of ery an Whose political a tion ts lkely to 
nfl need by the heresy that gold ts becoming scarce 
and whe iate in amount for the circulating medium, 
1 that ¢ scarcity is catsing a deciine in prices 
sure ne 1 hicago bx omist 
© book ts the best contribution Mr. Wells has ever 
Made to economical and statical and soctal science, and 
ne of the best tha: is to be found in any country or 
ancuas New York Evening Post 
} sade by all bookseliera, or will be sent by mail on 
wapt “uv by the publishers 
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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
MM 4RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. GEO. A, CASWELL, » Principal. — 


Coronabo, Denver. 
ex?’ VER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 

Wolf Hall for Girls. Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 
plication to Principal. 

CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 

OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 

x Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High-class school. Plea 
sant home, Personal care. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich 
ZL CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
41 68th vear of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References required. 
J.H. Root, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
IECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375 Homelike influences combined with 
firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 
rrounds, gymnasium, boathouse, etc. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EvEREsT, M.A., Rector. 


CoNNEcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
J WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
SNS | necessary. 
_ _ CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 
JEV. F. GARDINER (A.M., HARV.) 
will take a limited number of boys into his home 
to prepare for college or scientific school. Completely 
equipped laboratory. Especial attention given to teach- 
ing boys how to study and to their physical develop- 
ment. Circulars on application. Ref. by permission, 
Pres, C. W. Eliot, Pro’. Shaler and others (Harvard), 
Prof. R. H. Richards (Mass. Inst. Tech.), and others 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
‘THE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 

E pif ACADEMY, 55TH YEAR.— 
CLASSICAL AND ACADEMIC COURSES. SPE- 
CIAL FEATUORFS: Making the individual the basis of 
work; home influences; | arning “how to study” of 
first importance; cultivation of habits of observation 

and research; symmetrical development of physique. 

Wo. J. Betts, M.A. (Y ate), Prine — 





CONNECTIC uT, W aterbury R 
‘*7T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
S Sehool.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
[aH MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 





DIsTRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washington, 1824 Jefferson PI. 
] 7 TSS STERLING SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens Oct. 10. Kindergarten, Primary, 
and College Preparatory Courses, Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Six girls admitted into the family and 
given a liberal education, with the advantages of a cul- 
tivated home. 
Miss CAROLINE M. STERLING, y Wetnetgal. 
INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
/ OWE GRAMMAR SCHOCOL,—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
m4 sical development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
gister. 





KENTUCKY, Farmdale, near Frankfort. 
ENTUCK Y¥Y MILITARY JNSTI- 
TUTE.—Located in probably the healthiest coun 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893, 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Supt. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
, SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded | ieee. N. ee menece of Virginia. 
214 EUTAW PLAC 
‘Ne Druid Hill P% ag 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
MARYL. AND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

Vf ov: NT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
4 Aen French, and German School for Girls, 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen Septem 
ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
pre pared for college. 





x MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
ft DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
3ist year begins September 21,189 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 7 N. Cc harlesSt. 
< ‘OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 








f:ducational. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville, : 
‘T, TIMOTHY'S English, French, and 
German School — ens Sept. 20, 1893. 
nen” 


Miss M.C. a, iss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 

1 he CHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL.—18 
d miles from Boston, B. & L. R. R. Strictly select 
Family School. $500 per year. Admits ages from 7 to 
15, inclusive. Special care and training so yous boys. 
Fits for « -ollege, technology, and business. nd for cir- 
cular to M. C, MITCHELL, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Bostom, 593 Boylston Street. 
VIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 

and nea business. Special students received. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 6 Marlboro’ St. 

} RS. QUINCY A. SHAW HAS DE- 
£ cided, owing to the constant withdrawal of the 
boys of the Upper Be vartment of the School, to devote 
that department to the education of girls exclusively, 
and to promote no more boys into it in future. The 
same complete and efficient equipment will be kept and 
the same standard maintained, and girls will be fitted 
for any of the various colleges for women. 

M. ASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston, 5 Ottis Place. 

] VR. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
d Fi‘s for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
to modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT Wau E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

V ISSCLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
4 School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
aw Chureh; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy. 





oS EWTN Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
ISS HEWINS WILL OPEN HER 
classes in English, History, Mathematics, and 

Latin Oct. 12. References: Miss Ireland, Miss B. R. Sim- 
mons, Cambridge; Prof. C. H. Moore, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

MASSACHUS SETTS, 5 oston, 231 Masthorouath | St. 

i] ISS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE'S 
d Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct, 3, 1893, 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 

Address Miss S.C. I. OUGEER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25C hestnut Street. 

\ ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY S 

School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
interview. Circulars on application. — ; 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ‘ , 
TISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 18 Ne wbury St. 
19th year opens Oct. 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. . 
IJOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
AMY MoRRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, “Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’ S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
_ of boarding echolars will be received. 





‘Massac HUSETTS, Boston. 
fp: STON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpmunND H. BENNETT, L.L.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 


HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, yo hae anced 
Sept. 13, 1893. Address J.B. SE 
soe ibraimares, Mass. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, ‘ambridge, 1 3 Appian Ww ay. 
Mei JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
oe al Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTs, C ambridge. 
Hk CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL( fir Young 
Ladies). Advantages of Boston. Quiet of C am- 
bridge. Comforts of home. Small classes. Mr. ARTHUR 
GILMAN is Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ‘ 
“Me NCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GaRLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Pee "(DER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
yares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, 8.B 
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MASSACHUSETTS, STITT OT . Great A irrington 
pn dg ICK INSTITUTE.—A select and 
¥ limited school for young men frie a Prepares 
for college or business. *upils are members of the 
Principal's family, and receive pe rsonal care and atten 
tion, Address E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Gre enfie ke 1. 
DROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music 


James C. Parsons, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTs, Lexington. 
ART" ARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for a few boys requiring especial personal direc 
tion in their studies. For particulars, address 
GEORGE L. STOWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
Vj R. ANAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
i Boys—12 boys; 27th vear. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNarr, Prine cipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


DAMS ACADEMY,.—PREPARES 


£1 Boys for the leading Collees. 


School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 


W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


V* ~-AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
L School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


Mass: ACHUSE rc Taunton. 
RISTOL ACADEMY,—FOR BOTH 
sexes. Founde " in 1792. A Harvard feeder for 
enerations. Managed upon the University plan. Year 
yegins Sept. 5. . PALMER, Prineipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
[ JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
‘Classical School—Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 4st year. College, Scientific, and Business pre 
paration. Send for Cata ogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 38th vear Sept. 13. Classical, Sefen 
tific, Business, P reparatory De partme nts. Gymnastum. 
Athletics encouraged. Carefal Training. Home influ 
ences, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, a. progressive. College Prepara 
tory and tthoneasiba Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 
Massac HUSETTs, Wore ester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien 
tific Se Bool. Send for Catalogue. 
Mic HIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
4 —A College Preparatory School of the hig! 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unst 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue 
address Col. J. 8S. RoGers, Superintendent. 





‘ 








We Ww y ae Portsmouth. 


y £SS MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
y Y oui L ae sand Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
Se ptember 2 » L893. 
NEW JERSEY, Ashery Park. 
*CHOOL OF THE GOOD SiH HERI 





A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
‘t hildren deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in 
struction. $250 per year. Address TERS OF THE 
GoOoD SHEPHERD, 419 West Igth St, } ‘ Right 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhux ~ 





NEW JERSEY, Freehold. 
Bf seni cer eh RAD TE, 1 Year 
Boys’ Boarding School. Primary, ¢ olieg . P repara 
tory, and Business Courses. A. A. CHAMBERS, ‘AM : Prin 





NEW JERSEY, Lakewood, 
AKEWOUD HEIGHTS SCHOO 
Among the Pines 
x thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
JAMES W. MOREY. 
NEW JERSRY, Morristown. 
Ny TSS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 20. College preparation. Resident 
native French and German teachers. Special advan 





tages in music and art. Terms for boarding pupils, 
$700 per year. Circulars sent on denice ation. 
Ne w 7 JERSEY, Mount Pot 
J OUNT HOLLY ADEM Y.- H 
School for Boys of all ages. Prepares for < 


Scie ntific Sehoot, or bus ness. Catalogues 
Rev. Jas. J. COaLE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATOR } 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fink, Head-master 
“New YORK, ‘Havana ; ; ; 
YOOK ACADEMY FOR BU: Hf SENES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Must 
and Art. A.C. Hn L, Ph. 





The 


fiducatioonal 


NeW York Cry, 48 West 47th Street 
ey Eee “7 
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Nation. 


“ Primary and Preparatory Classes 
\ Boardin id Day School 
Indivis gt hey College ae gpp to 











MARY R. WHITO A. B., and LOIS A AN 
References 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, DD 
The Rev William R. Hantington rk City 
The Rev, L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College 


NeW YorK Crry, 6,8, and 10 Bast 538d St. 
‘ Hk REED SCHOOL. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS KEED, Resident 
Mr. J. RAMSAY MoNTIZAMBERT, M.A... Headmaster 
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ANOTHER REMINDER. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
ENGLISH. 


Outlines of Rhetoric. 
College. Price, $1.10. 


By J. F. 


Practical Elocution. 


Fable. 
$1.65, 


By Professor Roserr I. 
University, and Professor THoMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan. 


The Classic Myths in English Literature. 


Edited by Professor CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, University of California. 


GENUNG, Professor of English, Amherst 


KuLTON, Ohio Wesleyan 


Price, $1.50. 


Based on Bulfinch’s Age of 
Price, 


LATIN. 


Vergil’s Aeneid. Book VII. 


out Translation. 
50 cents. 


Catullus. 


Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. 


(Latin Classics for Schools.) 
Edited by W. C. Collar, Headmaster Roxbury Latin School. 


(College Series of Latin Authors. ) 
Merrill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


(College Series of Latin Authors. ) 


With or with- 
Price, 


Edited by Professor Elmer T. 
Price, $1.50. 


Edited 


by Professor J. B. Greenough of Harvard University and Professor Tracy Peck of Yale 
Un 


GREEK. 


iversity. Price, $1.35. 


The Beginner’s Greek Composition. 


sy W. C. CoLtar, Headmaster of 


Roxbury Latin School, and M. GRANT DANIELL, Principal Chauncy-Hall School. 


FRENCH, 


An Introduction to the French Language. 


guage Series.) 
assachusetts Institute of Technology. 


French Prose: La Prise de la Bastille. 


(International Modern Lan- 


By ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, Professor of Modern Languages in the 
Price, $1.10. 


Par MICHELET. International 


Modern Language Series.) Edited and annotated by Jules Luquiens, Professor of Modern 
Languages in Yale University. Price, 25 cents. 


GERMAN. 


Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon I. 


(International Modern Language Series.) 
in Harvard University. Price, 66 cents. 


Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. 
Latin School. 


By W. C. 
Edited by Clara 8. Curtis. 


Von HEINRICH VON SYBEL, 
idited by A. B. Nichols, Instructor in German 


CoLLAR, Headmaster Roxbury 
Price, $1.10. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Elements of Solid Geometry. 


University of Rochester. 


By Professor ArTHUR LATHAM 


3AKER, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, No. IV. The Development of the 


EARLIER ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


$1.50. 
Biography. 
D.D. Price, 12 cents. 


Besides several Common-School Books. 


By GEORGE W. BoTsForD, Ph.D. Price, 


(The Phillips Exeter Lectures.) By Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, 


Any of these books will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price given above. 
Special terms will be given for introduction. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


NAPOLEON, 


A DRAMA. 
By Richmond Sheffield Dement 
Second Edition. 
First Edition Sold without Advertising. 

Mr. Dement has done honor to himself and to litera- 
ture.—Inter Ocean, Chicago. 

The rbytbmic march of stately periods.—Commercial 
Advertiser, N. Y 

Will be read with great interest and pleasure.—Out- 
ing, New York and London. 

A drama in heroic mould.—Current Literature, N. Y. 

The conception is elevated, the treatment fine.— 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


Worthy of our attention and admiration.—Journal of 


Education, Boston. 

Striking scenes and forceful passages.—Public Opi 
nion, Washing’on, D.C. 

Extremely interesting, and contains fine lines.—Pub 
lic Ledger, Phila. 

The language is well chosen, lofty and impressive.— 
Chicago Fv. Journal. 

A noteworthy contribution,—Boston Traveler. 
Paper 50¢., Cloth $1.50, Leather $2, White Crushed 

Levant $3.50. 
All Books :llers. 
THE NAPOLEON PUBLISHING CO., 

3523 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 





Autograph Letters 


AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 





| OPT y  tinsis m 
Prose Dictation Exercises 
from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 

and Parsing. By mail, 30 cts. (Ready August 15.) 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A graded list of 3,500 words. 
schools and business colleges. 


Adopted by the best 
By mail, 24 cts. 


JAMES H. PENNIIIAN, 
4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The French Revolution. 


By THoMAS CARLYLE. Printed from new 
plates on fine pore, and illustrated with 34 
portraits and reproductions of famous 
paintings. Photogravure frontispieces. Two 
vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line 
on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white 
back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt 
top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 
per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 
$3.00. 


Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier. 


By Mrs. Mary B. CLAFLIN. With portraits. 
18mo, unique ornamental binding, 75 cents. 
Mrs. Claflin was one of Whittier’s most intimate 
friends, and at her hospitable home the poet fre- 
quently stayed when he was in Boston. Her recol- 
lections are delightfully fresh and entertaining, and 
give a quite new picture of the Quaker bard. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


By the Rev. J. R. MrILueR, D.D., author of 
‘Silent Times,’ ‘Making the Most of Life,’ 
‘The Every Day of Life,’ etc. Selections 
from his Writings arranged by Evalena I. 
Fryer. With portrait. 16mo, ornamental 
binding, 75 cents. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By Sarau K, BoLton, author of ‘Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,’ etc. Illustrated 
with portraits of Columbus, Raleigh, Sir 
John Franklin, Livingstone, and others. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Bolton's books are always written in a bright, 
fresh style, readable without inaccuracy, and never 
fail to interest and instruct her readers. 


The New Redemption. 


By the Rev. Geo. D. HERRON, D.D., author of 
‘A Plea for the Gospel,’ etc. 16mo, 75 cents. 
“His influence on American thought ought to be 
and doubtless will be most salutary..—The Rev. 
Robt. F, Horton, D.D., England, recent Yale Lec- 
turer, and author of *‘ Verbum Dei.’ 


Imitation of Christ. 


By THoMAS A KeEmpIs. Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the life of 
Christ, by H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo. 
white and colors, gilt top, 75 cents. 18mo, 
full cloth, vellum, gilt top, 75 cents. 18mo, 
silk, full gilt, $1.50; 18mo, leather, flexible 
round corners, $2.00. 





Send for our complete Catalogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


g6 East rath St., New York, 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


A Story of Massachusetts and Colorado, 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 


By ANNA FULLER, author of ‘ Pratt Portraits.’ Fourth 
Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


“An altogether charming little story.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

* The brightest, breeziest, most satisfactory bit of fun 
and romance which has come to our notice in many a 
day.’’—Chicago Interior. 


“Tt isa book to read and enjoy either alone or with 
pleasant companions, and to make the reader glad that 
the author has given us such a charming combination 
of humor, naturalness, and originality.”—Public Opi- 
nion (Washington, D. C.). 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
PRATT PORTRAITS: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 


By Anna Futter. Third Edition. 16mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


‘One of the richest and most worthy contributions to 
American literature of the past decade. With a pen 
positively photographic this skilful writer has limned 
the portraits of this New England family, Pratt by name 
= ane New England by nature.”—Rochester 

erald. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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The Week. 


THE Senate's delay in coming to a vote 
on the Repeal Bill is in some respects un- 
fortunate, but is, from other points of 
view, not without its compensating ad 
vantages, especially as there is now no 
real uncertainty that repeal will ultimate- 
ly carry. For one thing, the delay helps 
to isolate the financial difficulty through 
which the country has been passing, and 
to show its precise nature. The trouble 


came about through distrust of the 
Government’s intention or ability to 
maintain the standard of value unim- 


paired, and has been steadily disappear- 
ing ever since that distrust has been 
shown to be unfounded. So clear has the 
uncomplicated nature of the phenomenon 
now ktecome that the most desperate of 
partisans have given up trying to read 
other causes into the panic. The Tribine’s 
tariff gun, which was doing dreadful exe- 
cution a few weeks ago, bas been so ef- 
fectually spiked by the great revival of in 
dustry in the face of active preparations 
to reform the tariff, that it was actually 
driven on Monday to fight the 
war over again, and to alarm the faithful 
with one of its old-time articles about 
the South in control of the Government 
This is a thing to te grateful for, as well 
8s amused over, since it proves that the 
revision of the tariff can be taken up with 
a free hand in accordance wi'h the wishes 
and directions of the great majority of 
the people. In so far as the dilatoriness 
of the Senate has helped to bring this fact 
out in a clear light, it cannot be wholly 
regretted. 


civil 





The speech of Senator Pugh of Alabama 
on the Silver Repeal Bill is the loudest 
wail and the plainest note of despair that 
has keen uttered by the silverites since 
the debate began. When a man says that 
he is going to talk merely in order to con- 
sume time and to prevent a vote, he pro- 
claims as loudly as possible the fact 
that he is in the minority. He avows, 
also, that the minority must rule. This 
is a doctrine which Pugh and his col- 
leagues in Alabama proclaimed in 1561, 
with a sequel which we need not mention. 
The consequences now will be less serious, 
but far more speedy. Mr. Pugh may ad 
vertise his Icquacity as much as he 
pleases. So may his colleague Morgan 
whose wind power is far greater. 
may Senator Jones of Nevada, who has 
booked himself, in an evening paper, for 
a four days’ speech. We all know what 


ei 
So, too, 


| 
was making his. 








| stored, 


this speech is. The Senators know what | 


it is, and they can retire while he is 


making it, as they retired while Stewart 





| 


There is an end to rea 
sonable debate, even in theSenate. There 
never was a time when a majority of that 
bedy could not pass a measure which they 
really wanted to pass. If they bad hada 
majority of one, they could bave passed 
the Force Bill thre> years ago. The ma 
jority of one happened to be against it. 
By that fact, and by that fact only, did it 
fail to become a law. 


Ic is in the weekly record of bank de 
posits that the measure of private board 
ing of money must be sought, and present 
testimony on this score is particularly 
encouraging. The Philadelphia Clearing 
house banks, reporting on Monday, showed 
increase in deposits for the week of $1,271,- 
000. The Beston banks show gam, on the 
same account, of $2,279, 0. It sometimes 
happens that a great increase in bank 
loans, through the redeposit of the funds 
advanced, increases somewhat dispropor 
tionately the deposit total. But this has 
not been the case during the past week 
Banks; are nowhere freely; in 
Philadelphia last Ww. 


only $258,000; in 


loaning 


week's increas? s 
Boston there was a de 
crease. This explains, too, the apparent 
shrinkage in deposits reported in Saturday's 
New York bank statement. 


creased $222 


Dey os ts de- 
contracted $3,200,100, and practically all 
of this contraction involved withdrawal of 
ol 
that about $5,000,000 new deposits sought 
the New York banks last week 

encouraging in a high degree, 
been reflected in the prices of 


All this is 
and 


securities 





400, it is true, but loans were | 


d deposits, so that it may be safely said | 


has | 


| 


The North American Review tries to be 
as much like a sensational daily newspa 
per as possible, and prides itself on the 
speed with which it puts upon the market 
But 
its shortest, the period which 


articles on ‘‘time'v " subjects 
at 
elapse between the writing of a paper and 
its publicaticn is sometimes long enough t 


leave the writer in a ridiculous postion 


even 


must 


for example, in the case of Thomas B 
Reed just now 
br of the Review 


For the September num 





he wrote, some time in 
Augus*, such statements aa these 
Mills are stopping all over the ntry 
rhat can the mills do but shut 
down ‘he manufacturers of this 
country do not know what is going to happer 
9 ‘ ‘ 
tothem. Nothing but uncertainty is their lot 
and uncertainty is the great paralyzer of busi 
Hess 
But while the Her ntaining this art 





cle is dis} laved on the news stands, the 
papers are every day printing long lists 
of the mills which have reopened aa sox 

as the distrust caused by the silver 
crisis Wai removed by 1] assured repeal 
of the Silver Purchas: \ This fable 
teaches that there is a type of partisan 
artic’e which it is much better to pr 1 
a daily paper that cannot be easily look 

up three or four weeks later, tl in a 
monthly periodical which wi 1 


sale three or four weeks later 


App ared 


Aon 


umber of manufact 
before the Wavs and M: 


im Ts 


ans Com 


on Monday to protest sgainst any chang 

in the tariff. The burden of the talk 
was, in the words of Mr soph Wharton 
of Pailadelphia, \ President of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, that 
‘the uncertainty with regard to future 
tariff legislation was row causing more 


j distress than the financial conditions 
| Oddly enough, none of them seemed t 
| appreciate the fact that all such argu- 


Yet it would be very unwise to reckon 
on these factors without noticing the | 
qualifying influences None of the | 
banks, here or elsewhere, have yet re 
gained their normal condition, and they 
will not regain it until the question 
of the Silver Law’s repeal is setthd 
There are outstanding now $37,000.00 
loan certificates between the New York 
banks, $11,000,000 in Boston, and other | 
sums in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
elsewhere. The aggregate amount of 
this emergency currency for uses betwen 


banks is almost exactly that of the sea 
son's gold imports. With contidence re 

the imported gold will quickly 
be employed to offset and cancel all the 
certificates outstanding. But much of the 
imported go'd was borrowed in London 
Paris, and Berlin, and any compromise on 
unsound currency would stop in an in 
stant the renewal of such loans upon ma- 
turity. How quickly last summer's evils 
wou!d return under such conditions may 
be imagined. It that Eu 
rope still holds aloof from our investment 
markets. The passage of the Senate 
Repeal Bll will alone serve to bring the 
foreign and foreign money- 
lenders back to the United States 


is noticeable 


investors 


ments constitute the strongest possible 
} reasons for the prompt enactment of 
| the new Tariff Law to which the De 
mocratic party is pledged The people 
} voted, not simply once, but twice, not by 
ja bare margin on one occasion, but by 
overwhelming majorities in each of the 


| the 


two elections, in favor of a reduction of 
tariff. The only uncertainty that 
remains is as to the details of this reduc 
tion What is needad, therefore, is the 
framing of the new law with the greatest 
compatible with justica Then 
business will know what to expect, not 
simply for one year or two, but for four 
years The fact is not yet general 
appreciated that the new Tariff 
Law, which ought to go upon the statute 
book during the early months of 1894, will 
remain there for four years. Even if the 
Republicans should control of 


speed 


ly 


recover 


| one branch or the other of Congress next 
| year, the Executive Department will re- 
‘ main under Democratic control, and the 
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Low: Tariff Law cannot possibly be repeal- 
ed in less than four years. Manufacturers 
will thus know exactly what to expect for 
a long period of time, and it is their inte- 
rest, as much as the general public’s, that 
they should have this knowledge as soon 
as possible. 





We have received several copies of a 
circular, issued by the Protective Taritf 
League, asking manufacturers to send in 
statistics showing how many hands they 
employed in the week ending November 
5, 1892, and how many in the week ending 
September 2, 1893. This is a very cun- 
ning device. The object evidently is to 
make it appear that all the shortage of 
demand for goods and all the lessened 
employment of labor in the financial panic 
is due to a tariff scare, although there has 
been no change of tariff, and although 
there was just as much reason in the lat 
ter part of November, 1892, to expect a 
change of tariff as there is now. There 
is one pertinent question on the cards en- 
closed in the circular which the League 
neglected to put, namely: Why did you 
not get scared and discharge your hands 
as soon as you knew that Cleveland and a 
Democratic Congress had been elected ? 
The circular is as follows: 

“DEAR Sm: The American Protective 
Tariff League is preparing its Industrial Cen- 
sus for the purpose of comparing business con- 
ditions as they existed the week before the 
election of Mr. Cleveland with the week end- 
ing September 2, 1893, or ten months after 
the election. All information received upon 
the enclosed cards will be regarded as strictly 
confidential, the data to be published in ta- 
bulated form by States or industries. Perhaps 
you cannot conveniently give answer to some 
of the questions asked. In that case, please 
reply to all that you can, and omit reply to 
those which you cannot give. 

‘** Please do not mention this undertaking 
until the work is completed, beyond kindly 
handing the extra cards enclosed to some per- 
son or company that will give reliable reports. 
—Yours very truly, 

‘“W. F. WAKEMAN, General Secretary.” 





Secretary Herbert has turned a particu- 
larly illuminating ray of light upon the 
‘‘Chilian war” episode of the Harrison 
Administration in his letter to the Senate 
regarding the unpiid duty on a consign- 
ment of European shells for the navy, 
which has been lying in the Custom. house 
for a year or more. He shows that these 
shells, comprising 96 ten inch Firth armor- 
piercing shells, 60 twelve-inch Holtzer 
armor-piercing shells, 200 six inch and 
200 eight-inch MHoltzer armor-piercing 
shells, and 550 ten-inch Hadfield com- 
mon shells, were ordered by cable by 
the Navy Department in January, 1892, 
the emergency being so great that the 
mails were tco slow to meet it. January, 
1892, was a great month for the Harrison 
Administration. The news from Wash- 
ington began with the first days of the 
month to be saturated with war ru- 
mors of the most stirring kind. All the 
navy-yards were said to be in a per- 
fect fever of war preparation, the Navy 
Department was full of bustle and war 
talk, heavy shipments of powder and am- 








munition were reported as starting from 
San Francisco for Washington, and large 
consignments of gun-cotton were dis- 
covered on the way from Newport. War 
was in the air, and the number of warriors 
in the newspaper offices and club3 who 
were determined to ‘‘blow Chili out of ex- 
istence’”” was on the increase hourly. It 
wason January 25 that President Harrison 
sent his ‘‘ just-in-time” message to Wash- 
ington, getting it putlished only a few 
hours before the answer of Chili disclosed 
the fact that there was no excuse for its 
deliverance. The whole affair, as it was 
viewed in the light of Chili’s answer, was 
one of the most discreditable episodes in 
American politics. Viewed now, in the 
furthr light thrown upon it by this cable 
order for shells, it has a much more serious 
aspect, for there can be no doubt that the 
President was really preparing for a war 
upon Chili, with little regard for either 
the justice of his cause or the ordinary re- 
straints of Christian civilization. He 
was actually collecting ammunition to be- 
gin an unjust and unholy war upon a 
weak and helpless nation. 





The amusing aspect of the affair is, that 
when President Harrison’s shipload of 
European shells arrived, he could not get 
them out of the Custom-house without 
paying duty, and the Navy Department 
had no funds at its disposal which could 
be drawn on for the purpose. If he had 
been a little more ferocious, or if Chili had 
been a little less prompt and manly in 
sending her answer to our ‘‘ultimatum,” 
our Presbyterian President wou'd have 
had to start his war-ships for Chili, to 
‘‘blow her out of existence,” with no 
more powerful shells than our Ame- 
rican manufacturers were able to in- 
vent, or he would have been com- 
pelled to ask Congress, as Secretary Her- 
bert asks it now, to pass a resolution re- 
mitting the duty. Mr. Herbert makes the 
request as an ‘‘enemy of the protective- 
tariff system,” but President Harrison 
would have been obliged to make it as a 
friend of the system in distress. The 
spectacle of Uncle Sam, brought to a 
standstill at the beginning of a war of 
his own provocation because he had not 
the money in one pocket to transfer to the 
other to enable him to pay duty on his 
foreign ammunition, would have been a 
rare one. We do not think that Congress 
ought to remit the duty. To do that 
would be to cast reflection upon the pro- 
tective-tariff system. The bill ought to 
be sent to Benjamin Harrison, at India- 
napolis, Ind., and he ought to use the shells 
as object-lessons in international courtesy 
and Christian civilization in his lectures 
on international law before the students 
of the Leland Stanford, jr., University. 





It would have been gratifying to hear 
that the Grand Army of the Republic had 
taken a firm and patriotic stand upon the 
abuse of pensions, but its recent meeting 
showed that the claim-agent element is as 








potent as ever. Ex-President Harrison 
was shccked at the thought that ‘‘the 
moth of avarice, the canker of greed,” 
might have eaten into the hearts of this 
generation and caused them to forget the 
services of the Union soldiers. As to 
whether these destructive agents had been 
operating upon the hearts of the old sol- 
diers themselves he did not inquire, but 
the siz29 of the pension appropriations 
would indicate that, so far as greed was 
concerned, the American people were not 
the guilty party. The retiring Com- 
mander-in Chief followed in the same 
strain, reminding the country that it 
would not now be in existence had it not 
been for the Union Army, and that 
upon the principle, ‘‘ All that a man 
hath will he give in exchange for his life,” 
the country was bound to give whatever 
the veterans demanded. The notorious 
Raum was present and reiierated these 
sentiments, which can scarcely be said to 
express love of country in its highest and 
most unselfish form. 





With the passing away of Hamilton 
Fish at the advanced age of eighty-five we 
seem to close a book in the nation’s his- 
tory. He became active in public hfe 
when Andrew Jackson was a candidate 
for the Presidency, and, after filling vari- 
ous important offices and serving a full 
term in the Senate of the United States, 
he retired altogether, as he supposed, from 
public life shortly before the outbreak of 
the civil war. When President Grant 
called him from his dignified retirement 
to the chief place in his Cabinet, 
in 1869, he could not have had any 
adequate conception’ of the merits and 
abilities of the man whom he had selected 
for the office of Secretary of State. In 
fact, Mr. Fish was not his first choice for 
that place, or his second, and great was 
the surprise when the name was sent to 
the Senate—as great perhaps as that which 
greeted the nominations of A. T. Stewart 
for Secretary of the Treasury and Adolph 
E. Borie for Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
Fish was already forgotten. He was past 
sixty and the generation did not know 
him. He obeyed the summons reluctant- 
ly, but he proved to be a statesman of a 
very high order, if not of the very highest. 
He had many severe trials, and he saw 
many days when he would have been glad 
if the honors of the State Department had 
never come to him. Probably his most 
difficult task was that of harmonizing 
Gen. Grant with the party which elected 
him, and in this he did not altogether suc- 
ceed. Great patience and great tact were 
the indispensable qualities of a Secretary 
who had a San Domingo question and a 
Washington Treaty on his hands at the 
same time. It is Mr. Fish’s crown of 
merit that the former did so little harm 
and the latter so much good. 





In the report of the Comptroller of Cus- 
toms at Georgetown, Demerara, for 1892- 
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93, we find several tables relating to the 
operation in British Guiana of the Mc- 
Kinley reciprocity clause. They are 
summed up by the Comptroller himself as 
follows: 


“If they prove anything, it is that the con- 
ditions of our commerce are such that, with 
the single exception of cotton-seed oil, trade 
has not been fostered between this colony and 
the United States by the operation of the Mc- 
Kinley stipulations for reciprocity. In certain 
articles, such as flour, kerosene oil, lard, and 
pickled beef and gee the Americans had al- 
ready a practical monopoly of our market. 
Increased consumption of these and similar 
articles can only follow upon an increase of 

opulation or purchasing power, such as may 
te expected to attend the development of the 
gold industry. By submitting to the terms 
imposed by the Washington agreement, the 
colony was enabled to continue to send its 
sugars into the American market ; but it does 
not appear that the retention of this right has 
been productive of any material increase of 
trade. However vital the retention of this 
right may have been to a few individuals, the 
opinion seems to be gaining ground that, to the 
colony in general, it was not the absolute ne 
cessity that at one time it appeared to be.” 


What is thus tiue of British Guiana is 
true in general of al! the countries with 
which reciprocity arrangements 
made under the terms of the McKinley 
Bill. The main course of trade does not 
appear to have been sensibly affected in 
any direction by those vaunted ‘‘treaties” 
which were going to revolutionize com- 
merce on this hemisphere. 


were 





The effectiveness of a little timely hu- 
mor in high places was never better -een 
than in the Earl of Rosebery’s speech on 
home rule in the House of Lords, and no- 
thing was needed to make his hit com- 
plete but the pained air with which the 
Marquis of Waterford rose to protest 
against levity in such a presence. The 
noble Marquis would like to keep up the 
illusion that the Lords are a solemn gath- 
ering of the nation’s wisest, struggling 
for the truth and the right; and no wonder 
he was grieved at Rosebery’s intimation 
that they were only a lot of prejudiced 
dunderheads, for whose decision the 
country did not care twopence. Alto- 
gether, Rosebery’s speech seems to have 


let in an unwonted breeze among the dry | 
bones, and they will find it hard to pull 
themselves together again into anything | 
We | 


like their former awful dignity. 
would give something if a competent man 


could do the same kindly office for our | 


Senate. ‘‘Senatorial courtesy” has been 


blown out to portentous proportions in the | 
last few weeks, fairly inviting puncture | 
there is Pef- | 
conservative | 


by some deft hand. Then 
fer, posing as the great 
to save the people from passing mad- 
ness, and the silver Senators, with their 


muscles fairly cracking in their efforts to | 


hold the country trom plunging straight 
to ruin, and many more solemn dignita- 
ries, to whom a humorous exposure would 
do a world of good. If a good hearty 
laugh could be roused on the floor of the 
Senate and in the country at the absurd 
figure which the opponents of repeal are 
cutting, it would expedite matters won 
derfully, 








| naturally seized upon with 


The 


The outbreak of riots in England will 
surprise no one who has watched the re 
cent course of events in that country. 
The tendency has been marked to treat 
the labor-unions as standing for all labor 


Nation. 


ers, and to ignore the existence of any 
rights on the part of laborers without the 
unions. The London Council has practi- 
cally made it a rule that in all its con 
tracts the require ments of the trade-unions 
shall be that it is idle 


attempt to em- 


observed, s0 
for a contractor to 
ploy free laborers. Very much the same 
attitude has been taken by Parliament 
and that body has 


adopting laws forbidding men to work 


gone far towards 
more than eight hours a day at 
whose unions that 
the limit. Even Mr. Gladstone 


decide 


lamenting the former days when freedom | 


of contract was cherished as a sacred 
right, now seems to feel that the de 
mands of the unions must be conced 
ed, stipulating only that they shall 


prove themselves to represent the majo- 
rity of workmen. It should 
required much foresight to 


not have 
discern the 
consequences of this doctrine. If the de 


mands of the unions are the 


order a strike, no one has a right to mine 
coal. 
compel the union miners to let free la 
inconsistent. 
the 


borers alone is Such 
duct on the part of 
implies that non-union 


right to work upon such terms 


con 
Government 


as they 


choose, but the attitude of the Govern- | 
ment towards the unions has encouraged | 


these bodies to expect different things. 
When it comes to 
of property, to the burning of the engine 


houses, the wrecking of the hoisting and | 
pumping machinery, the tlooding of the | 


mines, and the murder of miners who at 


tempt to work against the orders of the | 


of course the Government has 


and to 


strikers, 
to interfere 
force. But the 
course of the 

such as to foment the conflict 
seen much the same thing in this country, 


with 
the 
been 


force 
that 
has 


meet 
pity of it is 


Government 


and have to a certain extent established 
the principle that men have a right to 
work independent of trade-union orders 


England has come to democracy lIste, and 


has yet to pass through some of our expe- 


riences. It remains to be seen whether 
she will establish that system of govern 
ment upon the firm basis of the right to 
labor, or will attempt to base it upon 


monopoly. 


The attack upon Siam by France is 


avidity by the 
in England as proving the 
The Hon. George 


Russophobists 
wisdom of their fears. 
Curzon, M. P., has 

picture of ‘India between Two Fires 


drawn a startling 
and 
the danger of the supine policy that now 
prevails in the counsels of the Empire. Cu 


riously enough his most effective opponents 





trades | 
such shall be | 
although | 


demands of | 
a 9 ° > . j 
labor,’ then when the coal miners’ unions | 


For the Government to attempt to | 


laborers have a | 


the actual destruction | 


We have | 


i ing insurrection 






»* 
IS73 
have been military mer Gen. Adve re 
plied to him by saving that it is not neces 


sary to assume in such discussions that 


both France and Russia are not tobe trust 
ed He P inted 


quests in central 


out that Russia's con 
Asia add very little to 
her military strength. In mere extent of 
territory they compare with British India, 
but the population in the latter cas 


former 5.0) ‘ \ Rus 


000, 000 and in th 

sian military expedition directed again 

India would have to cut loose fr any 
substantial base of operations, and the idea 
of bringing any considerable force in fight 


ing condition over the 


Adye’s opinion, absurd. Gen. Chelmsford 


confirms this position, showing that uf 
Herat must defended bv the Englis! 
it will necessitate the carrving their fro 
tier 700 miles forward, only to put them 
in a strate il position much inferior 
to that which they now occupy ble 
adds that the fact that Alexander and 
Mahmud and Timur formerly invaded 
India with success does not essarily 
prove that a Russian inva 1 would now 
have a like result It is decidedly re 
} assuring to hear army officers talk in this 


peaceable manner when 


draw the sword 


Whatever rsona ‘ . | 
} grievances may it it ! rs 
fof the Brazilian Navy who hav penty 
revolted against the President, it cannot 
i be denied that they have a aris | i 
facte case against a Government wil i 
has been marked by autocratic and illegal 
methods President Peixoto has been 
only less a Dictater than Fonseca, whom 
| he helped to overthrow. His very title to 
the oftice he holds is clouded bv his failure 
to order an election of a President. in ac- 
| cordance with the Constitution ind his 
recent veto of a bill aimed t rrect this 
| abuse of power seems to have been what 
precipitated the revolution Phen he has 
been guiltv of the most outrageous inte 
ference in the State atfairs of Rio Grande 
do Sul and Santa Catharina, where a 
civil war has been s1 ildering for seve 
ral menths These facts would make 
frien of decent government wish the 
revolution all success were there anv like 
libeoed that a better successor might fol 
low Peixota B the chan are that, 


bh | 
as he walked in the fo of Fonseca, 


tsteps 


some other autocrat will 
Meanwhile 


as the Chilian revolution showed, 


copy his example. 
} } } 

the revolt of the navy comes to 
how dangerous an arm the navy may be 


come to a South American dictator. 
Trooy sand garrisons he can keep his eye 
on and hold in subjection, and revolution 
iry agitators on shore he can clap into 
but the disaffected 


ntrol of his men-of war, and 


jail or shoot; when 


J 
turn t Pp in ¢4« 
are able to steam up and down the coast 


and choose their own place for landing 
and establishing headquarters and foment 
the case 


is alarmingly 


different 
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THE LORDS AND THE SENATE. 
Ir is a remarkable coincidence that the 
English House of Lords should be reject- 
ing the Home-Rule Bill at the same 
time that the American Senate is about 
to pass the Silver-Purchase Repeal Bill. 
The latter is just as repugnant to the 
majoritv of the Senate, left to their own 
personal preferences, as the Home-Rule 
Bill is to the House of Lords. If they 
dared, they would defeat it. The Lords 
have thrown out the Home-Rule Bill 
with great contempt and by an over- 
whelming vote; and yet if a new House of 
Commons passes it again next year by a 
good majority, the Lords will have to ac- 
cept it. It will then have the demonstrat- 
ed popular demand behind it which the 
Repeal Bill in this ‘country already has, 
and the Lords will give way just as the 
Senate is giving way now. 

The coincidence recalls the real analo- 
gies which exist between these twosecond 
chambers of great national legislatures. 
They are historically analogous and re- 
lated, whether we suppose the Senate to 
have been directly modelled after the 
House of Lords or not. There can be no 
doubt that the English colonists who built 
the system of American State government 
would not have made that system so almost 
universally bicameral had they not inherit- 
ed the English tradition that such was the 
proper system. Out of the two chambers 
of the State legislatures grew the two of 
the Federal Government, though voices 
were not wanting in the Philadelphia Con- 
vention to urge, with Dickinson, that the 
American Senate should be given ‘‘as 
strong a likeness to the British House of 
Lords as possible,” and the expositions of 
the ‘Federalist’ frequently show that a de- 
gree of likeness was thought to have been 
secured by the new Constitution. 

At any rate, it is easy enough to trace 
an existing likeness, and to show how the 
actual Senate bears a strong resemblance 
to the actual Lords, both in point of per- 
sonnel and removal from direct responsi- 
bility to the people, as well as in the me- 
thods which the people finally resort to in 
order to bring it to its senses. We might 
even say that the Senate exemplifies the 
hereditary principle of the Lords, since it 
is hard to see for what reason Pennsylva- 
nia sends Don Cameron to the Senate ex- 
cept that he is the son of his father. It cer- 
tainly exemplifies membership on some 
other ground than popular choice. Quay 
and Hill and Murphy are in their seats 
with as little relation to the wishes of any 
body of constituents as exists in the case 
of the Marquis of Ailesbury. What possi- 
ble dependence upon popular suffrage or 
sentiment can be made out in Stewart 
or Jones? They sit for the Nevada Min- 
ing and Milling Company, just as the 
. Duke of Westminster sits for his own 
vast estates. More than a dozen Senators 
could be named whose personal interests 
would lead them to vote against repeal, 
just as the personal interests of English 





The Nation. 


principle of ‘‘ betterment ” or against any 
measure of land reform. 

But the more interesting analogies are 
those which can be made out in the ways 
the American people and the English peo- 
ple have of bringing their second cham. 
ber to give them what they want. The 
general principle is laid down by Bagehot 
when he says: ‘ But in truth it is idle 
to expect a second chamber, a cham- 
ber of notables, ever to resist a popu- 
lar chamber, a nation’s chamber, when 
that chamber is vehement and the na- 
tion vehement too.” The two powers 
lodged in the hands of a Prime Minister 
to bring the House of Lords to terms 
are dissolution and the creation of new 
peers. After an appeal to the country 
and a second passing of a rejected bill, 
there is nothing for the Lords but ig- 
nominious surrender, and they dread this 
so much that when they saw it coming in 
1846, on the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
even the Iron Duke advised them to give 
up in advance. If they did not give up, a 
Prime Minister would get from _ the 
Crown, as Earl Grey and Brougham in 
18382 got from King William, a written 
promise to create enough new peers to 
overcome the obstinate majority. 

Now we see both these powers practi 
cally at work upon the Senate to-day. For 
it to throw out the Repeal Bill would be 
as monstrous as for the Lords to reject a 
bill sent them the second time after an ap- 
peal to the country. There have been 
really two appeals to the country on 
this silver question. In 1890 the Senate 
passed a free-silver measure, which was 
beaten in the House by a narrow ma- 
jority. Again in 1892 it passed one, and 
a new House defeated it by eighteen ma- 
jority. Again this year still another House 
has spoken, and by a majority of 130 bas 
told the Senate to listen to the voice of the 
people. It is Bagehot’s case of a popular 
chamber being vehement and a nation 
being vehement too. The creation of new 
Senators is the people's threat in the 
background which is bringing light to 
many of the Senate. They know how 
expeditious is the American way of cre- 
ating new peers. Our obstinate Lords 
are not simply given enough compan- 
ions to outvote them, but are themselves 
put out in the cold. Whenever we cre- 
ate one Senator we kill another. The 
knowledge of this fact will make the vote 
for repeal, when it comes, unexpectedly 
large, as many Senators are now sure that 
if they stand on Senatorial dignity, or vote 
so as to keep their record consistent, or to 
feed fat their hatred of the President, it 
will be equivalent to saying— 


** As for me, hungry Oblivion 
Devour me quick.”’ 


In the thoughtful speech recently deliver- 
ed by Senator Sherman upon the repeal of 
the act to which his name, in spite of his 
efforts to disown it, persistently clings, he 





veers Would lead them to vote against the 
I 8 





took a comprehensive review of the finan- 








cial situation of the Government. Among 
other judicious proposals he urged that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
power to sell bonds whenever necessary 
to replenish our reserves, of which it is 
enough to say that it is exactly what 
should be done in order to put the credit 
of every enterprise in this country upon 
a substantial basis, and that the quicker it 
is done the better. He proceeded, how- 
ever, to contemplate the possibility of an 
adverse balance of trade, and observed 
very properly that, in view of this con- 
tingency, we ought to encourage in 
every possible way the exportation of our 
products. Upon the importance of this 
the distinguished Senator was eloquent. 
‘*We ought,” he said, ‘‘ to pour the wealth 
of our country into the lap of all Europe, 
and sell them our products in order to 
avoid any difficulty.” But bere his state- 
craft came to a pause, and he very 
frankly declared, ‘‘' do not precisely see 
how this can be done.” He professed his 
confidence in the ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can people, but he was unable to discover 
how that ing -nuity was to be exercised. 
He asserted that whatev.r could be de- 
vised to facilitate transportation shou!'d 
be done, but as to the nature of the expe- 
dient to beemployed he admitted his igno- 
rance. 

In this attitude Senator Sherman indi- 
cates the perplexity which inevitably 
awaits every protectionist when he re- 
flects upon the ultimate consequences of 
his doctrine. The only logical outcome of 
the doctrine is the extinction of foreign 
trade. It isa bad thing to import goods; 
we cannot export unless we import; there- 
fore we will not export. But Senator 
Sherman is far too able a man to be gatis- 
fied with this Chinese theory of civiliza- 
tion. He understands that men desire to 
trade, and that it is good for them to 
trade, and yet he feels bound to cling to 
protective duties. He sees that it is of the 
utmost importance that our exports should 
be increased—of the utmost importance 
both to the p opleand to the Government; 
but he will not, and, being a sincere pro- 
tectionist, he cannot, see that the only way 
in which this can be done is by increasing 
our imports. He insists upon the vital ne- 
cessity of sending our goods to Europe, 
and sticks to a theory which maintains 
the vital necessity of taxing heavily the 
goods which we get in exchange. 

The truth is, we are in the position of a 
farmer who sends a wagon-load of his 
products across a bridge to a market- 
town without paying toll, exchanges the 
products there for whatever he needs, and 
when crossing the bridge upon his return 
pays a toll of 50 per cent. upon the value 
of his purchases. Senator Sherman—and 
every protectionist—is bound to believe that 
the payment of this toll is somehow a pro- 
fitable transaction for the farmer; but rea- 
son rebels when brought face to face with 
this proposition. It is too clear that the 
toll is a r duction of the profit upon the 
exchange of goods. Senator Sherman is 
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too intelligent a man to cry with Mr. Me 
Kinley and protectionists of that stripe, 
‘‘The foreigner pays the tax!” He knows 
better than that, and he knows, moreover, 
that if the foreigner did pay it he would 
be by so much incapacitated for paying a 
good price for what he bought. Hence the 
Senator is brought to his present helpless 
state. He knows as an economist and asa 
statesman that our exports ought to be in- 
creas‘ d. He believes asa protectionist that 
our imports ought not to be increased. 
But our exports cannot be increased with 
out increasing our imports, and when 
Senator Sherman gets as far as this he 
confesses that he is at the end of his tether. 
There may be some hidden resource in 
American ingenuity, but to the protection 
ist it is past finding out. 

Senator Sherman is not a young man, 
but he is a sagacious man. Under the 
conviction that the Republicans ‘‘had no 
right to throw responsibility” upon an 
anxious President looking for a renomina- 
tion, he concocted the Silver Act of 
1890. He confesses now that that act 
has done us a mischief. He sees that 
it is eminently desirable to facilitate 
transportation, and he rees that by that 
act transportation was hindered. Most 
of our railroads have been in the habit of 


borrowing at low rates in Europe, and | 


that act cut them off from their usual sup- 
plies of capital, and compelled them to 
borrow where they could at rates of inte- 
rest that have become positively ruinous. 
Seeing that this was no way to facilitate 
transportation, he comes out openly in 
favorof repeal. Why should he not do with 
the tariff as he has done with the Silver 
Act? He knows perfectly well that the 
duties imposed by the McKinley Act are in 
many cases outrageously high. He knows 
that these duties were forced into the bill 
by the threats of a small and bigoted fac 

tion, in defiance of the protests of the most 
conservative Republican manufacturers, 
and in opposition to the best traditions of 
the Republican party. It is not to be ex 

pected that Senator Sherman should admit 
the McKinley Act to be altogether a bad 
act, any more than he admits the 
Sherman Act to be altogether a bad 
act. But as it is evident that the McKin- 
ley Act is doomed, it appears to be 
from every point of view wise for Repub- 
licans of Senator Sherman’s calibre to avoid 
mere mulish obstruction to tariff reform, 
such as disgraces the Conservative party in 
England in its dealing with the Home- 
Rule Bill. Let them bend their efforts to 
the reduction of duties in such a manner 
as will cause the least uncertainty as to the 
future. When this has been accomplished, 





characterized the period of 


Senator Sherman will be enabled to see | 
precisely how that increase of our exports | 


is brought about, the manner of which is 
now hidden from his vision. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 
It is now some thirty years since Mr. 
David A. Wells issued a pamphlet entitled 


The 


‘Our Burden and Our Strength” Our 


Nation. 


burden seemed at that time almost un 
bearable, and grave doubts were enter 
tained as to the solvency of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Wells showed that our strength 
was far greater than was commonly sup 
posed, and that we should have no difticul 
ty in carrying an even heavier load of 
de't than that already incurred. This 
essay was Circulated by the Loyal Vubii- 
cation Society to the extent of 
copies in this country and in Europe, and 
did much to establish the credit of the 


SOO OOH 


United States upon a solid basis, Presi 
dent Lincoln at once called Mr. Wells to 
Washington and placed him at the head of 
the National Revenue Commission, which 
brought order out of the chaos of tax 
laws, and enormously increased the reve 
nue while it diminished the burdens upon 
consumers. 

Mr. Wells has now repeated his service 
to his country. In a pamplilet issued on 
Tuesday in the form of a letter to Seere 
tary Carlisle, he handles the subject of 
taxes upon distilled spirits, malt liquors, 


and tobacco, with all of his old ability and | 


with the same patriotic exultation in the 
abounding wealth of our people. He re 
views our former experience in endeavor 
ing to collect revenue from distilled 
spirits, showing that beyond a certain 


point an increase of the tax resulted | of 


in a decrease of revenue, and at the | 
same time swelled the profits of the dis 
tillers by hundreds of millions of dollars 


He recalls how a reduction of the tax 
from $2 to 50 cents a gallon puta stop 
to illicit distillation, how many industries 
requiring alcohol as a material at once re 
vived, and how the revenue of the Gov 
ernment from this source rose in two 
years from about $22,000,000 to nearly 
$56,000,000, He does not remind us, but 
it is well for us to recall the fact, that 
this fortunate change was brought about 
by the 
experience which he laid before Con 


unanswerable arguments from 
gress. The difficulties in the wavy of 
sound fiscal legislation were much great 
er then than now, but the wisdom of 
Wells 


was so clearly demonstrated that it was 


the policy recommended by Mr 


irresistible, 

After carefully reviewing the changes 
in the tax and the vicissitudes of the dis 
tilling industry, Mr. Wells concludes that 
a minimum tax of 330 per cent. upon 
spirits is dangerously near to or in excess 


of the maximum revenue point, and 


that ‘‘any increase in the existing 
rate will 


favor a recurrence of the 


| disastrous and disgraceful results that 


experiment 
al taxation in the years immedi 
ately succeeding the termination of the 
war.” We cannot stite the details of the 
argument advanced, but it 
irrefragable. It is especially to be noted 
that, whatever might be the casein the fu 
ture, an advance in the tax upon 
spirits would be followed by a present 


decrease in revenue, whereas what the 


S55 


Government requires is an immediate in 
crease 

Passing to the tax upon fermented 
liquors, Mr. Wells shows that it has been 


practically uniform at the rate of $1 per 


barrel of 31 gallons sinc’ it was first im 
posed in Tso This taxis about 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, and amounts upon every 
halt pint class of beer to about one tifth 


ofac nt Under this moderate excise the 
product taxed has increased from 62,205 
OOO gallons in 1863 to LU71 Ts3 000 
ses, which signifies an increase of 
consumption per caput from LS) gal 
lons to more than 16 gallon’, and an 
increase of revenue from $1,558,000) to 
nearly ¥32,000,000 Upon this Mr. Wells 
observes: ‘ If it becomes desirable at this 
or any other time for the United States to 
materially increase its annual revenue by 
additional taxation, such a result cannot 
be obtained more certainly and with so 


} 


littl of eNxpens etfort or mndustrial 


friction, as by a moderate increase of the 


tax upon fermented liquors The exiting 
tax (20 per cent. ad val n wer than 
upon almost any other industrial product 
| entering largely inte miestic ¢ sump 
tion At tl saline time, it seems, the 
brewing of malt Lquors is an extremely 
lucy We oct i W , t is also 
reasonably at. in tl tribution 
f strial pro ts I ptior 
there is no brane! business that returns 
1 larger pre or } in rT ana apita 
mploved thar rets of mal 
liquors; a small retail store often sup 
porting a large family, besides pavin 
high Federal and State heenses Mr 
Wells does not hesitate ft ntain that 
if the tax upon beer w bled, the re 
Vel of the (soveTnm ! w i b rt 
respol ling V nereas + 1 OO 
t att thu) CMM) “T in 
As to toba many interesting parti 
culars are prese 1 ur internal reve 


nue taxes upon tobacco are lighter than 
those elsewhere imposed, having been ma 


terially reduced in 1SS3 These taxes 


produce now about $32,000,000, the same 
amount which is derived from malt 


iquors. Had the tax remained unchang 


ed, the revenue would now be probably 
POO, OU Were the same ratio of tax 
ation on tobacco as exists to day in the 


iom established in the United 





States, the annual revenue accruing to the 


Federal Treasury at the present time would 


be $85 If the rates existing in 
France were adopted, the annual revenue 


from this source would be $112,000,000.” 


Mr. Wells, however, does not consider the 


etfect of high taxes upon such arti- 


cles as beer and tobacco in deteriorating 


+) : yrality 
head qplaa@iats 


It would, perhaps, not be 
detrimental to health were the beer sellers 
to add sufficient water to their beverages 
to compensate themselves for the in 
creased tax, but it would be a deplorable 
thing to see our people condemned to the 
use of the infamous quality of tobacco in- 
feted upon their subjects by the paternal 
governments of Europe. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out the 
bearing of Mr. Wells’s pamphlet upon the 
reform of the tariff. That bearing will 
become the great subject of debate just so 
soon as obstruction to the popular will 
ceases in the Senate; and until that time 
it will be impossible and undesirable to 
fix the attention of the public upon any 
other theme than the repeal of the Silver 
Bill. When that shall have been brought 
about, our revenue system will be tho- 
roughly revised, and for this work no 
assistance can be more valuable than that 
furnished by the facts and arguments 
that Mr. Wells has presented. Every one 
who wishes to have an intelligent opinion 
upon our fiscal policy will do well to study 
the information made available in this 
pamphlt, which the press has already 
widely republished. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.-—VILI. 
SCIENCE. 
CHICAGO, September, 1893. 

In writing on Science at the Fair, one hesi- 
tates where to begin or what limits to set to 
the field to be surveyed. It is obvious that ap- 
plied science must be almost exclusively left 
out of the question, and the discussion limited 
to the results of research as exemplified by ex- 
hibits, or to notices of the raw material for re- 
search here brought together for the first time 
and still awaiting study. 

The various scientific congresses projected 
during the Fair, of which most were held in 
the latter half of August, have not differed 
from other less advertised scientific meetings, 
except in the paucity of their audiences and 
the prominence of the worthy but quite un- 
scientific people who are responsible for the 
‘*World’s Congress Auxiliary” and the ad- 
dresses of portentous length in which visiting 
scientists were welcomed. Some of the con- 
gresses were better organized and attended 
than others, many very respectable or even 
valuable papers were read to scanty audiences, 
but, on the whole, the opinion about these 
gatherings seems to be that which was ex- 
pressed by the student who, when asked what 
was the function of an obscure concatenation 
of muscular fibres in human anatomy, replied, 
‘“To perpetuate the name of their illustrious 
discoverer.”” These meetings were held miles 
away from the Fair grounds, they occupied 
time which could be better spent in other ways 
and which was valuable by reason of its costli- 
ness, if for no other reason, to most of those 
who were visitors in Chicago. No results ade- 
quate to the means and time called for were 
visible to the scientific eye, and so, for all 
practical purposes, these meetings were of 
very little importance. In several cases this 
was immediately recognized and adjournment 
was had to the Fair grounds, where, under the 
guidance of specialists, the members were in- 
telligently introduced to the collections or ap- 
pliances in which they were most interested, 
and kindred minds had opportunity of making 
personal acquaintance. 

Before coming to the exhibits of studied and 
unstudied material, zodlogical, botanical, geo- 
logical, and anthropological, a word or two 
should be said upon a subject which stands on 
the boundary line between the arts and sciences, 
relating to and more or less connecting them. 
We refer to the mode of presentation of ma- 
terial exhibited, relating to any field of re- 
search, in such a manner that the exhibitor’s 








idea may be communicated to the observer 
clearly, effectively, and with the greatest 
economy of space, time, cost, and exertion to 
the parties concerned. This art or science is a 
new one, and the progress which it has made is 
due almost entirely to the efforts of a very few 
men in England and America. The pioneer 
in this field was the late Prof. Baird of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the perfection 
to which it has been brought is chiefly due 
to his pupil and successor, Dr. G. Brown 
Goode. In England the late Henry Moore of 
the Liverpool Free Museum, Gen. Pitt Rivers, 
Dr. Sharpe, and Prof. Flower of the British 
Museuin have been able workers. As in other 
scientific matters, there have been many con- 
tributors of detail and a few effective organi- 
zers. The old museums were, like most of those 
on the Continent to-day, vast repositories of 
material for students and heterogeneous curi- 
osity-shops for the laity. The modern idea of 
the museum is not merely that of a storehouse 
for students, but eminently a school for the 
general public. As Goode has put it, the 
exhibit should comprise a related series of 
clear and comprehensible labels, illustrated by 
specimens. The Smithsonian or National Mu- 
seum in America and the Pitt Rivers Collec- 
tion at Bethnal Green in London were the first 
to illustrate this principle, to which the best 
administrators of the day have given a cordial 
welcome. 

The first occasion on which the two methods 
were conspicuously comparable before the pub- 
lic eye was at Philadelphia in 1876, when the 
Government exhibit prepared on the newer 
lines was in striking contrast to the hotch- 
potch of many other exhibits. It is gratify- 
ing in the extreme to see how well the lesson 
has been taken to heart and how great the ad- 
vance has been between 1876 and 1893, as illus- 
trated by the presentation of the exhibits of 
both private and public collectors at Chicago. 
It is true that there are still many dreadful ex- 
amples of outworn methods to be found here 
and there, but they are sufficiently in the mi- 
nority to emphasize the rule, and, when of offi- 
cial character, are invariably foreign and from 
the less progressive countries. That progress 
is not confined to the northern hemisphere or 
to large countries, is fully exemplified by the 
admirable manner in which New South Wales 
has organized her exhibits, labelled and ar- 
ranged them, besides printing clear and com- 
prehensible guides to many of them. It isa 
matter of public comment among all those 
qualified to judge that none of our foreign ex- 
hibitors has surpassed, and few if any, have 
equalled, our progressive Australian friends in 
this respect. Japan, too, is conspicuous for 
her well-selected and judiciously educational 
exhibit, which no ‘‘museum-man” will pass 
without favorable comment. 

In the general divisions of the Fair it is not- 
able that the perfection with which this side 
of the work has been carried out is clearly pro- 
portional to the scientific character of the 
workers in the particular field. Thus, nearly 
all mining-men have more or less scientific 
training, and the Mining Buildivg, as a whole, 
contains better arranged and more instructive 
material than any other on the grounds. Ag- 
riculture has felt the directing hand of science 
less, or at all events less generally, than any 
other profession, and so the agricultural ex- 
hibits appeal more to the idea of immensity or 
the puerile conceits of the uncultured than 
those of any other group. No great corpora- 
tion has benefited more by the labor of scienti- 
fic experts in its line of work than has the 
Pennsylvania Railway, and we find its spe- 





cial exhibit scientifically arranged and in- 
structive in the highest degree; and so 
we might go on indefinitely to illustrate the 
point. Naturally the National Museum, as the 
source of the impulse which has moved so many 
others in the right direction, stands at the head, 
with the associated bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, in the display of the methods in question, 
but the great need of room and the small 
means supplied for the purpose of the present 
Government exhibit prevent this feature of it 
from being as prominent as it might have 
been under more propitious circumstances. 
That it is not without its effect is obvious from 
the crowds which swarm in the aisles of these 
exhibits from morning till night, evidently 
finding there not only what attracts but what 
interests them. 

In zodlogy the Fair offers a rather meagre 
display, which is made still more obscure 
by being broken up into small exhibits, many 
of which are found in most unexpected places. 
The most representative general exhibit is that 
of Prof. Ward of Rochester in the gallery of 
the Anthropological Building. Here a very ex- 
cellent series of specimens suitable for a teach 
ing museum are brought together, well and 
clearly labelled and attractively arranged. 
The model of the mammoth here attracts 
much attention, and the taxidermy through- 
out is good, if not remarkable. There are 
a number of specimens of taxidermy ex- 
hibited by private persons, none of which 
needs special comment; the general average is 
poor and inartistic. The furriers in the Liberal 
Arts Building have here and there a well- 
mounted fur animal; a few may be found in 
the Leather Building; and small collections 
representing State faunas may be found in 
most of the buildings erected by the several 
States or foreign countries. Most of these are 
poorly mounted and very imperfectly labelled. 
Occasionally a rare creature may be detected 
among these forlorn representatives of their 
kind, as in the case of the Liberian hippo- 
potamus, a mounted specimen of which is 
included in the exhibit of that little Afri- 
can State. The exhibit made by the State 
Museum of New York is creditable, clean and 
well labelled, one of the best of the minor col- 
lections. 

The National Museum exhibits a mounted 
series showing examples of all the families and 
most of the genera of American mammals and 
a number of groups of North American mam- 
mals, accompanied by accessories indicating 
the natural surroundings of the species. 
Among these the most interesting are those 
containing the Rocky Mountain sheep and 
goats, the woodland and barren-ground cari- 
bou, and the Pacific sea-lions. A fine walrus 
might have been more life-like if the taxider- 
mist had had a better guide than Elliott’s 
caricatures of this unfortunate animal, which, 
in addition to extinction, seems to be doomed to 
posthumous misrepresentation. The most im- 
portant among the exhibits in this series is the 
mounted skin of a very good example of the 
Alaskan sea-otter, perhaps the best existing 
specimen in any museum. A number of large 
African game animals are also shown, some of 
which are rare. Similar series, illustrating the 
American families of birds, reptiles, and batra- 
chians, fishes, insects, etc., are also exhibited by 
the Museum, as well as two very attractive 
collections of the birds of Paradise and hum- 
ming-birds. Several groups of species, former- 
ly common but apparently now verging on ex- 
tinction, comprise the Carolina paroquet, the 
wild pigeon, and the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
There are also spirited groups representing the 
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courtship of the prairie chickens, and the fla 
mingo With its singular nests. 

Such groups are not only @sthetically more 
attractive than the ordinary mounted bird on 
a plain perch, but they convey to the beholder 
some idea of the bird’s habits and natural sur 
roundings, so that the most careless can hard- 
ly go away without learning something new. 
Excellent examples of this sort of mounting 
may be seen in the American Museum of Na- 
tural History at Central Park, and in the Bri- 
tish Museum, Kensington; but the restricted 
space and the small amount of money avail- 
able at Washington have hitherto prevented 
the National Museum from extending to birds 
the treatment which has been so successfully 
applied to the larger mammals. The subject 
of fish and fisheries was so well exemplified at 
Philadelphia that the result at Chicago is some- 
thing of a disappointment. Excepting for the 
fisheries of North America, the exhibition is 
small and mostly unimportant. The reason is 
not far toseek. The United States and Canada 
collectively have nothing to learn at present 
from foreign countries, and no foreign dealers 
in fish products have any reason for supposing 
that they can gain a foothold in our markets, 
except for sundry specialties like cod-liver oil. 
Consequently the commercial incentive is lack- 
ing, and, apart from such countries as New 
South Wales and Japan, which have made an 
exhibit as a matter of national pride and in 
evidence of the state of their industries, the 
foreign fisheries are very imperfectly repre- 
sented. The Government exhibit is good, 
though less prominent than in 1876, and the 
practical rather than the scientific side of the 
Fish Commission’s work is emphasized. The 
aquaria are useful in showing a good many un- 
familiar salt-water fishes to the Western visitor, 
but the fresh-water aquaria have suffered from 
virulent attacks of the fish fungus (Saprolegnia) 
and are lesssuccessful. This exhibit, as a whole, 
is that of tanks of water with fish in them, and 
not aquaria in the strict sense of the word, 
which implies a balance of conditions between 
the water plants and the animals, as in a state 
of nature. Many of the State exhibits show 
more or less dilapidated stuffed fishes as a part 
of their faunal exhibit, but California has an 
excellent series of models, by Denton’s method, 
of her chief economic species. These are well 
colored and properly labelled. New South 
Wales has a good series of alcoholic fishes in 
the same excellent order as the rest of her 
exhibits. The collection shown by Japan is 
more interesting from the economic or an- 
thropological side than as illustrating the 
ichthyology of the empire. The shell fish- 
eries are almost unrepresented in the Ex- 
position except by the canned product. A 
few unlabelled and poorly preserved shells 
appear in the Brazilian exhibit, a few oys- 
ters and pearl shells in the collections of New 
South Wales and Mexico; Wisconsin shows 
a pretty series of fresh-water pearls in (of 
all places) the Mining Building: and Tiffany 
has a fine series of pearls in their natural 
state, beside those worked into ornaments—but 
this is about all that is visible in this line, ex- 
cepting the series of shells contained in the 
Ward exhibit in the Anthropological Building. 
There are a few interesting models of fish 
traps and weirs in the collection shown by the 
Sultan of Johore in the Plaisance, but these 
objects belong under the head of Anthropology 
rather than that of Ichthyology. 

Entomology is admirably illustrated by the 
collections in the Government Building made 
by the Entomological Bureau of the Agricul- 
tural Department. Probably no portion of 
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| 
the whole Exposition better illustrates the sci- | 


entific modern method of presenting such mat 
ters to the public eve The insect is shown 
fully labelled in all its stages and varieties, 
With its food plant and cocoons, with illus 
trations of its ravages when injurious, or bene 
ficial methods of work when useful, supple- 
mented by a small map showing its geographi 
cal range. and often, when of economic impor- 
tance, accompanied by enlarged anatomical 
models. Nothing more clear, instructive, and 
satisfactory can be imagined. The experi 
ment stations of the several States in the Agri 
cultural Building show a collective exhibit 
which is very creditable, though less efficiently 
displayed than that made by the Government; 
and there are the usual miscellaneous collec- 
tions of attractive butterflies, etc.. to be found 
in many of the State exhibits and in those 
shown by foreign governments. W.H.D 


THE MOST SUBLIME OF EARTHLY 
SPECTACLES 
PORTLAND, Oregon, July, 1803. 

TEN hours and a half after leaving Flagstaff, 
we reached the Grand Cafion Station, which 
at present consists of a log-cabin (stored with 
bacon, hams, canned goods, and antidotes to 
thirst), besides a number of tents—a large one 
for kitchen and dining-room, and smaller ones 
for visitors, each tent having a board floor and 
a comfortable bed. The tents cost a dollar a 
day, and the same sum is charged for a meal, 
which will be found as good as can be expect 
ed under the circumstances. Through a lucky 
coincidence, two of the very few springs on 
the Cafion’s brink were found right here, where 
the scenery is at its best. Standing beside them 
one cannot avoid recalling the sad stories of 
men who wandered along the edge of the 
Canon for days and finally perished of thirst, 
Within sight of the inaccessible river below. 
mocking them with the distant roar of it 
turbulent waters. 

In speaking of the Walnut Caton I said that 
one comes across it unexpectedly and without 
warning, in the midst of the pine forest. The 
The forest 
grows up to its very edge, and although the 


same is true of the Grand Canon 


camp is only a hundred yards from the brink 


of the colossal abyss, one might live there a 


year without suspecting its presence. The 
superintendent of the camp told me a story of 
a Chinaman who was brought there as cook 


He saw how people constantly came and went, 
staying half a week or longer, and as he could 
not see anything extraordinary about the tent 
village, he finally, at the end of his first week, 
asked the waiter what brought so many people 
to such an out-of-the-way place. The wait 

promised to tell him after the dishes were 
washed; then be took him up the hill—only a 
minute’s walk from thetent. Arriving at the 
brink, the Chinaman threw up his hands in 


er 


he could not fathom 
What 
Thereafter he daily 


astonishment and awe; 
the mystery, and the exclamation, 
for >" burst from his lips 
sat there for an hour. Yet no one needs t& 


envy the Chinaman his sublime surprise 

though you have read a dozen descriptions of 
the Canon, and seen a hundred photegraphs, 
I had almost said conster- 
I have read 


your astonishment 
nation—will not be less than his 
somewhere of two Englishmen, one of whom 
red, * Well, TU 


on reaching this point, 
be damned while the other sat down and 





wept like a child. Their emotion was the same; 
they merely had different ways of expressing 
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beauty by not t y 
jan elders tl 
enumeration of her cha . if ’ rent f 
follow this Homeric example, and t attempt 
a des« ription of the (errand Canon, after t 
its effect on the Chinaman and tl bong 
men If you wil look at photographs 
different parts of the Canon, you w 
stand how utterly hopeless such a task must 
be. The best and largest photographs of these 
scenes appear blurred and wanting in persys 
tive and details, the reason being that the . 
tances and dimensions are so gigant and t 
details so infinite, that no camera can possibly 
condense them, unless you take one deta ta 
time and afterwards enlarge it, as the 
kodak portraits are sometimes enlarged t 
size. What the camera cannot do, it is useless 
for the pen t ittermipt \ few hints may 
nevertheless be civen as to what visit Ss miay 
expect 

Many persons, on arriving at the brink, a 
prepared to peep d wh between tw ark 
cipitous walls, only a few hundred feet 
with the Colorado Ri lowing a 
more below as far as eve \ " 
side. The Grand Caton is no such t g. a 
least from this point of view; it is instead a 
stupendous abyss, almost reular ToL 
ance, more than velv t “ a “x 
where you stand to the opposite brink, and ex 
tending to the right and 
according to tl elevation Eos 
of view Unlike ¢ Yosemite Vallew, this 
huge opening in tl ground aS 1 R \ 
peaks, cliffs. or domes along its 
has a level brink s fa s eves t x 
tends; nor al t vertical walls 
with waterfalls at t Yos x t 
after showers Lusteadd f havi ts 
tains and cliffs and other ar tect ‘ na 
ments along its rim, the Grand Ca seems 
to have swallow: } and tl thev 
stand, rising from the lev t ‘ w 
is almost sea-level, to wt ‘ stat 
than 7.000 feet above the sea This is o1 { 
the unique, the marve . s 
pects of the Grand ¢ at itisa y 
meration of scenic feat s such as Vv 
expect to see from an ntain top. w 
vou find them buried ina big 
so that you hav t e very 
fore you see the 

No less wi i ary sa 

4 f a the \ ? in S + 8 

scel whict varf evervthing tl st ex 
rienced traveller can have beheld | \ 
what the eves show us of this gra r is but 
a fraction of the reality We hav s 
of measurement for such \ pea scenes 
So much, howeve soby sa at 
f we should | Hudson River palisades 

n top of the precipi s Wa pps s, they 
would add no more to its apparent height than 


lest building 


in New York And Mr. Charles Dudley War 





ner d texacyerate when he wrote of the 
mountain lving in the foreground below us, that 

the great San Fra sco Mountain, with its 
snowy rater, which we had I assed on the way, 


might have been set down in the place of this 

ne, and it would have been only one in a mul 
titude of such forms that met the eye which 
: or of the Yosemite, that, 


‘dumped down into this wilderness of gorges 


ever wav we looked” 


and mountains, it would take a guide who knew 
ong time to find it The 


of its existence a 
river, too, aids our imagination in grasping the 


grandeur which our senses cannot measure un- 
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aided. Far off to the right we see two short 
streaks of it. They seem Ifke sections of a 
trout brook, but we know that they are part of 
a big river, and those who have been on its 
bank say that it is here as rapid and wild as the 
Niagara whirlpool. These two streaks are all 
we see from this point of the Colorado, which, 
for the rest of its sinuous course, is either hid- 
den between the Cafion mountains or sunk far 
out of sight in the bowels of the earth. 

Curiously sloping, terraced, and pinnacled 
are these subterranean mountains, as one feels 
tempted to call them—for we have only to 
imagine a roof over the Cafion to convert it 
into the biggest cave in the world. Fortunate- 
ly it is not a cave, else we should lose the en- 
semble view, the constant changes of aspect 
produced by the varying illumination of sun 
and moon, and the exquisite color effects which 
add the touch of beauty to all this sublimity. 
The different rock strata, which here reveal the 
secrets of earth-building, have each their own 
color—red, gray, brown, purplish, in streaks 
and layers diverse. Close by, to your left, isa 
patch of brilliant red rock, which for all the 
world looks like one of the picturesque beds of 
crowded flowers one sees on the California foot- 
hills in spring. The purplish or brown colors pre- 
vail in the upper layers, while the lower slopes 
seem covered with green moss; but this moss is 
really a forest of shrubs and trees of respect- 
able size. As the hour of sunset approaches, a 
bluish mist, or atmosphere, is cast over the 
whole, and modifies all the tints to a more 
sombre aspect. The abysmal mountains to the 
left cast their long shadows, and their summits 
assume the fantastic forms of temples and 
houses and castles of a race of giants—pagodas 
and Walhallas so deceptive and complete that 
little is left for the imagination to add to what 
the eyes can see. 

To the right the view is even more varied 
and imposing, with more mountains rising 
from the Cation, more dizzy palisade walls, and 
the two streaks of the river before mentioned. 
Beyond the brink of the Canon, too, there is 
here a sight which, just before sunset, rivets 
the attention and makes an indelible impres- 
sion. Far off in the distance are the faint out- 
lines of the Navajo Mountain, in the shape of 
a watermelon; to its left, nearer the Cafon, a 
range of mountains of almost a chalky white, 
and between this and the Cafion liesa streak of 
desert which any one who did not know to the 
contrary would swear was a large lake, and 
which gives one a good idea of what a lake 
mirage must be like. After the sun has set, 
these phantoms disappear, but a new rosy hue 
is diffused over everything, like the Swiss Al- 
pine glow. With the sun, too, disappears a 
sight, only a hundred feet to your right, to 
which I have never seen any reference, but 
which is more remarkable than the profile in 
the White Mountains, or any other rock-por- 
trait I have ever seen—the image of a long- 
bearded old man with a most kindly and 
thoughtful expression. Every feature is per- 
fect, and the face strikingly resembles Michael 
Angelo’s Moses. 

No visitor to this region should fail to place 
himself for a day or two under the guidance 
of Mr. John Hance, who has for nine years 
made the Cafion his home, and knows every 
accessible part of it as well as you know your 
own house. He has asbestos, copper, and sil- 


ver mines—fifty-eight in number—in various 
parts of it, has one cabin on the brink, another 
part way down, and another by the river, with 
plenty of burros for himself and those who in- 
trust themselves to his care: some of these 
animals were born in the Caiion and have never 





been out of it. There are now two roads to 
the river, and though requiring firm muscles 
and a steady head, even ladies have been down 
them. In winter Mr. Hance makes the bottom 
his home, in summer the brink. Down there 
he has seen butterflies and lizards play about 
him in the warm air when a storm had just 
deposited a thick layer of snow on the rim, 
only a few stray flakes of which reached the 
bottom. Major Powell, on his daring expedi- 
tion down the river in 1869, encountered a 
temperature as high as 115 degrees in this 
abyss; and on September 13, 1889, Dr. Mer- 
riam found 80 degrees at the bottom, while 
at the top of the Cajon thick ice formed on a 
bucket of water. ‘‘In descending from the 
plateau level to the bottom of the Canon,” says 
the same writer, ina Government publication, 
‘*a succession of temperature zones is encoun- 
tered equivalent to those stretching from 
the coniferous forests of northern Canada to 
the cactus plains of Mexico.” And of the in- 
terior of the Cafion he says : 

“Tt has ledges, terraces, and mesas, barren 
crags and grassy slopes, lofty mountains and 
deep valleys, cool hillsides clad in forests of 
balsam firs, and hot bottoms filled with sub- 
tropical thickets; it has arid stretches of 
sand bearing a scattered growth of cactus and 
yucca, and marshes and springs that never be- 
come dry and are hidden by the verdure of a 
multitude of plants requiring a moisture-laden 
atmosphere for their existence. Its animal 
life is as sharply varied and contrasted.” 

If you lack time or strength to follow Mr. 
Hance into this strange abyss, you must not 
fail, at any rate, to go with him to Bissell’s 
Point, five miles east of the camp, or, better 
still, a mile less, toa sort of isolated buttress 
or rocky projection, whence you see straight 
down the abrupt wall and get a much more 
vivid impression of the awful depth of the 
Cafion than from the point near the camp. On 
this rocky projection are still seen fragments 
of pottery and other evidences that it was used 
by the Indians as a habitation of some sort. 
it could hardly have been a fortress, isolated 
though it be, for where could the water have 
come from in case of a siege? Perhaps it was 
a place of “religious” resort—Mr. Hance has 
heard traditions of the Indians bringing their 
prisoners to this horrible precipice, swinging 
them over it, to gratify their love of torture, 
and then dropping them, to be dashed into a 
thousand pieces, like the rocks he threw over 
by way of illustration. 

Mr. Hance is as proud of the Grand Cafon 
as if it were his own creation, and if he could 
write down his experiences, they would perhaps 
make as interesting a book as Major Powell’s 
long-expected volume on the Cafion will doubt- 
less prove. He rarely leaves it for more than 
a few days at a time, and then longs for it as 
an exiled Swiss does for his avalanches. Sum- 
mer and winter it is equally attractive to him, 
but for visitors he recommends May and June, 
October and November, as the best months; 
for then all weather chances are eliminated, 
the sky is sure to be blue, and there is usually 
a brisk breeze. Yet midsummer has its ad- 
vantages too, especially in the cloud phenome- 
na in the Canon, in the sand-whirls spinning 
across the adjoining desert like water-spouts, 
in the sight of rain in the heated air that never 
reaches the parched ground, and in the terrific 
rain-torrents that have been compared to vol- 
vanic eruptions. Oddly enough, whereas in 
neighboring California the rain almost always 
falls at night, here it rarely comes except in 
the daytime. Yet even in the rainy season the 
air is always dry, and meat left exposed to it 
does not spoil. Although the heat by day is 





greater than in the tropics, the nights are usu- 
ally comfortable; there are no mosquitoes, and 
the large flies which are quite troublesome 
during the day, vanish instantly at sunset. 
Were it not for these flies, the Canon camp 
would be an excellent sanitarium, except for 
those whose heart is affected by so great an al- 
titude, causing palpitation and loss of sleep in 
a prolonged stay. Probably ere long there will 
be a railroad to the Cafion andahotel. If they 
are not built obtrusively, there will be no 
harm in them, for they will appear like mere 
toys amid nature’s mammoth phenomena. The 
lover of dry, bracing air and perfect repose 
will find this an ideal resort, where silence is 
never broken except by the arrow-like whiz of 
a passing swallow, or the cooing of amorous 
turtledoves mingling with the forest music. 
Nowhere is man less obtrusive. Goa hundred 
yards from camp, and you might wander about 
for weeks and never encounter human habita- 
tion. A student of the sublime can profitably 
spend a month here. He will never get over 
the surprise of going up that unpromising hill 
and finding himself suddenly on a mountain- 
top, and beneath him ‘‘the most sublime of all 
earthly spectacles.” HENRY T. FINCK. 


VENETIAN PICTURES RE-VIEWED. 
VENICE, July 28, 1893. 

AFTER an absence of fifteen years, I am in 
Venice again, and have been industriously 
picture-hunting for two weeks. Perhaps I am 
now in a position to give some systematic ac- 
count of my impressions of the pictures of 
Venice ; and these impressions, as those of a 
painter seeing with his own eyes and using 
such knowledge as his training has given him, 
may not be without interest for some of the 
readers of the Nation. I give them for what 
they are worth, not supposing that they settle 
anything, and leave the reader to make his 
own allowances for ‘‘ personal equation.” 

First of all, then, the earlier men, the Viva 
rini and the rest, and even Gentile Bellini and 
the much-lauded Carpaccio, may, by all but 
the historical student of art, be entirely ne- 
glected. Carpaccio’s St. Ursula series is an 
entertaining picture-book, full of historical 
costumes and ‘* documents” for the reconstruc- 
tion of a past Venice, but they are quite art- 
less and childlike in both composition and 
drawing, and not very remarkable in color; 
and the traveller who follows Mr. Ruskin’s ad- 
vice and spends much time in reverential 
study of them, is likely to hinder his growth in 
any real appreciation of what painting is. 
The first seriously considerable artist of the 
school is Giovanni Bellini, and he holds his own 
well. There is no lovelier piece of early Renais- 
sance work, of the somewhat hard and thinly 
painted kind, than the Frari Madonna; and 
the steady, strong growth in breadth and 
power and fulness shown in his other two capi- 
tal pieces here, the Madonna of San Zaccaria 
and the ‘‘ Saints Jerome, Christopher, and Au- 
gustine ” of San Giovanni Crisostomo, is truly 
wonderful. The first of these, which can be 
seen to advantage only in the late afternoon, 
when the westering sun floods the church and 
lights up its dark corners, I did not truly see 
when I was here before, and the second I did 
not see at all, and they have considerably mo- 
dified my view of Bellini. They are noble 
works of art, and, for the moment, almost in- 
cline one to accept Diirer’s dictum that Bellini 
was, in his old age, ‘‘still the best painter of 
them all.” The quality of most of the Titians 
here aids one to feel this. But though Bellini 
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has assumed new dignity in my eyes, even here 
there are reservations to make, and it is dis 
tinctly not true that, as the Baedeker quotes 
Ruskin, ‘‘John Bellini .  . . united in 
equal and magnificent measures justness of 
drawing, nobleness of coloring, and perfect 
manliness of treatment, with the purest re- 
ligious feeling.” ‘*Justness of drawing,” even 
at his best, he had not. His Madonnas’ faces 
are still enthralled by the Byzantine ideal, 
and, if sweet, are feeble; but even his more 
portrait-like accessory heads are thoroughly 
well drawn only when in profile, and his at- 
tempts at foreshortening are distinctly bad, 
while his treatment of the nude, as in the St. 
Sebastian of the large picture in the Academy, 
or the St. Christopher in the picture mentioned 
above, is meagre and primitive. The nume- 
rous works by him in the Academy are nearly 
all second-rate, and need not detain us. 

Destructive criticism is fast reducing Gior- 
gione to a myth, and there is nothing here to 
help one to a belief in him. There is said to 
be a picture by him in the Palazzo Giovanelli, 
which is inaccessible, and there isan ‘* Apollo 
and Daphne” in the Seminario Patriarcale 
which the guide-book pronounces ‘genuine 
but retouched,” but which is certainly greatly 
inferior to many of the pictures now taken 
from him. For the rest there is nothing worth 
seeing in this little collection. 

And now we come to the greatest name in 
Venetian art and to the greatest disappoint- 
ment of Venice. In Venice one has to hold 
with both hands to the memory of the splendid 
portraits, the wonderful small canvases with 
single nude figures, that one has seen else- 
where, to retain one’s respect and veneration 
for the name of Titian. He hasonly one great 
canvas in the Ducal Palace, for which Iam 
h mbly thankful, but the churches are full of 
his altar-pieces, and they are almost all of them 
pompous and uninteresting and (let me risk the 
word) mediocre. Many of the lesser men show 
better than he. Palma’s ‘Santa Barbara” is 
better than almost any of the Titians here, and 
Bonifacio and Paris Bordone and Pordenone 
and even Lorenzo Lotto are often more inte- 
resting. His ‘‘ Doge Grimani” not only shows 
‘““want of feeling and coarseness of concep- 
tion,” as Ruskin very justly remarks, but is 
badly composed and not well painted, and is 
quite unpleasant in color. His ‘* Assump- 
tion,” in the Belle Arti, is usually labelled his 
masterpiece. It is clumsy and posed in its ar- 
rangement, the figures are common in type 
and (several of them) badly drawn, the color is 
bright with the brightness of stained glass, 
thin and lacking in quality. Tintoretto’s ‘‘Mi- 
racle of St. Mark,” which hangs near it, eclipses 
it utterly. Some of the nude baby bodies are 
adorably painted, and in them only does Titian 
show himself. It is so with picture after pic- 
ture. From the early ‘St. Mark” in the Sa- 
lute, much bewhiskered and theatrical and 
surrounded by stumpy, big-headed saints, to 
the melancholy mouldiness of the Pieta in 


the Academy, his last work, of which the color | 


and texture resemble nothing but old cheese, 
there is hardly a really fine work—hardly one 
that is felt—that seems painted with convic- 


tion. The ‘Peter Martyr,” which was proba- 


bly the best of the lot, is gone, but the “St. 
Lawrence” is here, and the ** Annunciation” 
in San Salvatore, and the ** Presentation of 
the Virgin,” and ‘*San Giovanni Elemosina- 
rio”; and the guide-books give long quotations 
about them from Crowe and Cavaleaselle, in 
which all the adjectives are exhausted in the 
effort to convey an idea of their transcendent 
grandeur and beauty, The tourist looks and 
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wonders and tries to admire and doesn’t, and 
imagines that art is a strange sealed book 
The * Presentation ™ is flat and hard and com 
monplace, and the others are grimy and brown 
and woolly, and commonplace too. 

One is almost tempted, finally, to wonder if 
it is not Titian’s very mediocrity which has con 
tributed to the universal acceptance of his 
work and the overwhelming dominance of 
his name. No; Titian was unquestionably a 
very great painter, and even in Venice one 
may see it occasionally. The ‘* Pesaro Madon 
na” is a fine picture, and there is one other 
even finer. But the ‘* Pesaro Madonna™ might 
seem nearly as cold and pompous as some of 
the others were it not for the portraits, which 
save it; and when one’s eye lights on the little 
head in the corner—is it a boy's or a young wo 
man's, that fair head with its mild. steady 
glance and the white silk sleeve and shoulder 
telling so finely against the flesh »—one has sur- 
prised Titian’s secret. He was purely a painter, 
and above all a portraitist, and his heart was 
not in these big canvases, painted because altar 
pieces were in demand. It is not lack of ‘* re 
ligious feeling” that makes them inferior—he 
surely had as much as Veronese, who is superb 

but lack of decorative feeling. Instead of 
regretting that Titian was employed so much in 
painting portraits of kings and emperors ot 
easel-pictures for their cabinets, what we should 
regret is that he was ever employed at any 
thing else. He was the greatest of portrait 
painters and of the paintersof the nude. Give 
him a limited space and a model, and he is un 
surpassable. But his grand * machines,” his 
tableaue Capparat, are mostly fadures. In 
the Scuola di San Rocco, on the staircase, bigh 
over a door and nearly invisible, is a little pic 
ture of two figures not over half life-size, an 
* Annunciation,” which is the one 





Venice to which the much-abused word ** mas 
terpiece “ might be fairly applied. It is badly 
dried in and somewhat browned, but, fortu 
nately, has never attracted the attention of 
the restorer. It is a pity that it cannot be 
taken down and cautiously, mos? cautiously, 
cleaned and placed in a good light somewhere 
It is one of the loveliest and most deh 


pictures I know. I got up on a ladder and 
studied it, close to, at my leisure lhis is Ti 


tian, Titian at his best, the absolute painter—as 
charming in sentiment as it is consu 





quiet mastery of execution, and nothing els 
in Venice seems quite as perfect as this 
Perhaps the strangest genius in the roll of 
great artists is Tintoretto. <A great genius he 
unquestionably was, yet no other great painter 
sinks so low. If Titian is often mediocre, Tir 
toretto is often, perhaps most often, down 
right bad—bad with a thorough, uncom 





ing badness that is surprising. His bad pi 
tures are at once vulgar in conception, spraw!] 
ing and disorganized in compesition. lumpy 


and exaggerated or actually feet ) drawing. 
insufferably careless in execution, and black, 
dirty, and unpleasant in color And the very 
worst of his bad pictures are collected together 


in that museum of vast daubs where the fait 

ful flock of Mr. Ruskin goes te worship, the 
Scuola di San Rocco. The publ ught to be 
Warned against that humbug, and the gu 

books reformed. My Baedeker tells the tourist 
that the Tintor 
are ‘‘daubs redounding to the painter's eve 


lasting shame“; why should it print, as ap 


proving, Mr. Ruskin’s statement that the wors 
daubs of the Scuola make it ‘one of the thre 
most precious buildings in Italy,” bracketing it 
with the Sistine ¢ and that “* whatever 
the trave ay ssin Ve I 
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and rounded arms, and the transparent depths 
of shadow, are like Correggio, but a Correggio 
of more daring invention and shorn of the af- 
fectations and prettinesses adored of school- 
girls. The lithe suppleness of full-muscled 
form, the adorable distinction of the delicately 
poised heads, with their shining braids of gold- 


en-brown hair, the firm hands, with their 
square-ended fingers—these are Tintoretto 


and none other; one of the first painters of all 
time when he took the time to be so. 

There are two other Tintorettos in the Du- 
cal Palace that no lover of painting should 
fail to see, ‘‘ Saints Jerome and Andrew” and 
‘Saints Lewis, Margaret, and George with the 
Dragon,” in the ante-chamber of the Chapel. 
They are high up over doors, of the quiet, 
gray type of Tintoretto’s work, and might pass 
unnoticed, but they are masterly in every 
touch, and show, perhaps, more colorist’s 
power in their grayness than many a gor- 
geous Titian. This style of coloring in a sub- 
dued half-tint of grayish quality, neither 
golden nor silvery nor black, was one in which 
Tintoretto did much of his best work, witness 
the “Crucifixion” in San Cassiano—a noble 
picture and infinitely superior to the ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion” of the Scuola di San Rocco. The 
‘* Paradiso” is ‘‘ the largest oil-painting in the 
world,” and, for me, that is almost its only 
distinction. It is not very bad, but it is too 
big to be very good. Probably no one else 
could have done it as well, but no one could 
hold a picture of that size together, or paint 
that vast concourse of figures with more than 
occasional felicity. Of the other Tintorettos 
in the Ducal Palace the less said the better. 
They are of varying degrees of badness almost 
to the very worst. 

At the Madonna dell’ Orto are the two big 
and turbulent compositions of ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment” and ‘*The Golden Calf,” wonderful in 
their way, but not beautiful; the ‘‘ Presenta- 
tion,” of which one-half is magnificent and the 
other intolerable ; and, smaller than these, but 
still a large picture, ‘‘The Miracle of St. Ag- 
nes.” This, even more than the ‘ Marriage of 
Cana” at the Salute, though that too is a su- 
perlatively fine picture, especially in its row of 
female heads, is an example of Tintoretto’s 
marvellous power over light and shade. It is 
held together like a small Rembrandt, and has 
as much depth and luminosity and sense of 
values, with finer color. The composition is 
dignified and the types noble, and the only fault 
to be found in it is in its upper portion, where 
the flight of kicking, blue angels reminds us a 
little too much of the painter's capricious mo- 
ments. Finally, there is the astonishing ‘‘ Mi- 
racle of St. Mark” at the Academy, which is 
quite unlike any other Tintoretto or any other 
Italian picture that I know of. It is not with- 
out its faults; occasionally the drawing is 
careless and more often turgid ; and, while the 
color is brilliant and gorgeous in the highest 
degree, the tone is not as perfect, the unity not 
quite as thorough, as in some of his quieter 
canvases. What distinguishes it particularly 
and places it among the world’s great master- 
pieces is its amazing virtuosity. It seems to 
have been painted throughout alla prima—at 
one jet—with no under-painting and very little 
glazing, in a method more suggestive of Ru- 
bens or Hals than of any Italian work. The 


handling is less flowing and slippery than with 
Rubens, less abrupt and chippy than with Hals, 
the tone more full and transparent than with 
Velasquez; but the instantaneous touch, the 
economy of means, the marvellous precision, 
place him with these three as one of the unap- 
proachable technicians—one of the few who 
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have made the mere material endlessly de- 
lightful to the lover of painting. The broad 
modelling of the nude foreshortened body of the 
slave, with its impasted lights sliding imper- 
ceptibly into its thinly rubbed shadows ; the 
extraordinarily living head of the old man at 
the left (said to be the master himself), painted 
with a few sharp countable yet liquid touches ; 
the magnificent sweep of the brush as it places 
the lights in the mass of drapery on the back 
of the executioner and unerringly models the 
brawny forms beneath; the painting, with 
three or four flowing strokes apiece, of the 
broken implements in the foreground—these 
things, added to a feeling for style and gran- 
deur of form truly Italian, and a color-sense as 
truly Venetian in its richness, make this pic- 
ture a ‘‘miracle” indeed. How could its au- 
thor have been guilty of the shameless scurry- 
ing of the Scuola ? 

Before leaving Tintoretto, let me record a 
small discovery of my own which may not be 
without interest. In the Museo Civico there 
are two small canvases, between two and three 
feet high, which are either sketches for or 
copies of ‘‘The Last Judgment” and ‘The 
Golden Calf,” it doesn’t matter which. Look- 
ing at these, I was struck with a curious iden- 
tity between two figures, one in either picture. 
It was not at all the identity of two figures 
copied from the same drawing, but the identity 
of a statue seen from two different points of 
view. One figure is nearly upright, flying up- 
ward and seen from the back; the other is fall- 
ing head first and strongly foreshortened; but 
the relative positions of the limbs, the turn of 
the head on the shoulders, the peculiar angle 
of the feet, are unmistakably the same. On 
further looking I found a third figure in which 
the same pose occurred, drawn from still a 
third point of view and with an alteration of 
the action of one arm. There is a well-known 
story of how Tintoretto studied foreshortening 
and light and shade by means of small wax 
models hung up by threads in different posi- 
tions und in different lights. Here was the 
proof of the story, and I felt that I had caught 
the painter in the act. He had used the same 
maquette twice if not three times in composing 
these two pictures, and with a result so differ- 
ent, pictorially, that only accident disclosed 
the fact. 

It seems to me that Veronese has hardly yet 
had full and complete justicedone him. He is 
apt to be brought in a poor third or fourth 
after the other great Venetians are- done with, 
and dismissed by the critic with a little grudg- 
ing praise or a bare acknowledgment that he 
‘“‘shows as yet no trace of the approaching 
period of decline,” or that he ‘‘ maintains the 
best traditions of his school.” When will the 
critics learn, what the painters have always 
known, that Paul Veronese was one of the most 
astonishing geniuses for painting—one is almost 
inclined to say the most astonishing genius— 
that ever lived? It is true he is not a good 
subject for writing about. The most ingenious 
inventor of meanings would have difficulty in 
finding any meaning in his splendid works. 
The “subject” is nothing to him, and he has 
no discoverable ‘‘ thoughts” and no ‘‘senti- 
ment” other than the sentiment of beauty. 
He is contented with painting, and he expresses 
only the glory of life and the beauty of the 
world, the pomp of color and the joy of light 
and air. Even his technical merits are diffi- 
cult to write of, for his manner is so natural 
and simple that he seems to have none, his 
handling so quietly masterful as to be unno- 
ticeable, his light and shade so perfect as to 
escape comment. He seems to me the most 
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Greek of modern artists, without shade of mor 
bidity, joyously serene, content as the Grecks 
were with the perfection of craftsmanship and 
the perfection of art. Considering the amount 
of his production, it is wonderfully even in 
quality. He is never commonplace—still less is 
he ever bad; he is only not quite at his best 
sometimes. Sometimes his opulence approaches 
confusion, sometimes his color is less ringingly 
true than at others. Some of his pictures have 
embrowned too much, and here and there there 
is a yellow or a pale blue that, one judges, has 
faded or has not changed with the gilding of 
the other tones, and so jars slightly ;very rarely 
there is a doubtful bit of drawing or a weak 
head. A few of his pictures have a vinous 
tone that is not quite pleasant. Butat his best 
what a magnificent tempérament de peintre! 
What mastery of composition, what perfection 
of tone, what thoroughness of draughtsman- 
ship, what felicity of touch! He is a very 
giant among the painters. After him the 
Deluge; but with him, for a moment, the art of 
painting reached its apogee. To imitate him 
is fatal, but no one ever did or ever will paint 
so well. He is magnificent in the Louvre, su- 
perb in San Sebastiano, triumphant in the Du- 
cal Palace, but, to my personal feeling, no- 
where so glorious as in his ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. 
George” in the Church of San Giorgio in Brai- 
da at Verona. It was a sensation to remember 
for a lifetime when the sacristan drew the cur- 
tains and the picture burst upon one. It was 
like a splendid hymn of victory—one wanted 
to shout aloud and sing. If painting can pro- 
duce such an effect as this, it does indeed de- 
serve its place among the foremost of the arts. 
There are a blue and a red in the picture almost 
pure from the tube, apparently, yet so exqui- 
sitely just in their relation to each other and 
to all the colors about them as to be worth a 
kingdom ! 

After 200 years a sort of bastard son was born 
to Veronese. Tiepolo is of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is rococo; he is coquet rather than sump- 
tuous, amusing and immensely clever rather 
than grand; but one feels that the blood of the 
great decorator is running in his veins. In the 
“Antony and Cleopatra” of the Palazzo Labia 
there is a more wilful resemblance to Veronese 
than elsewhere, an attempt at his pomp of ar- 
rangement, and an imitation of his costumes. It 
is remarkably able, but perhaps less individual 
and less charming than others of his works. 
The great ceilings of the Gesuiti and the Pieta 
are Tiepolo pure and simple. Nothing of the 
eighteenth century is so characteristic of the 
epoch, or, in its way, so fine. Tiepolo is as de- 
lightful as Watteau or Boucher, while enough 
of the old Venetian glory hangs about him to 
make him greatly their superior in power. His 
great breadths of sky, with masses of cool or 
dun-colored clouds, perfect in harmony of 
tone; his audaciously foreshortened angels, 
with their long, elegant legs hanging out of 
swathes of voluminous drapery; the creamy 
light of a naked breast or shoulder, and the 
floating half-tint that obscures a graceful arm; 
the pale coloring of the whole relieved by an 
occasional snapping black—these make up a 
ravishing operatic heaven, a sort of celestial 
ballet. In the ceilings of the Scuola dei Car- 
mini he seems even more delightfully impu- 
dent. One imagines a conclave of devout Car- 
melite monks gazing aloft in spiritual medita- 
tion at decorations that seem made only for the 
boudoir of a powdered marquise of undoubtful 
reputation—at a St. Agnes, type of innocence, 
with her lamb, too innocent to know that her 
voluminous skirts cover neither her legs nor 
her breast—at rollicking she-angels soaring 
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overhead in complete carelessness of the 
of and 
and admiration at that 
Tiepolo had an enormous talent 


perspective oue is lost in wonder 
preposterous century 
His 
ledge is prodigious, and his audacity equal to 
anything. 
largeness—the magnificent seriousness of the 
great painters—to rank among the greatest. 
He is the last of the old masters and the clever 


est of the moderns. KENYON Cox 


know 


He lacks only a certain gravity and 


Correspondence. 


THE NANTASKET POSTMASTERSHIP. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I to call the attention of 
readers and the public generally to what seems 
to me to be a flagrant case of removal for po- 
litical reasons and a manifest inconsistency 
with the spirit of civil-service reform. 

The Postmaster at Nantasket, Mass., a Re 
publican, but in no sense an offensive partisan, 
was appointed by President Arthur, held his 
office through the whole of 
first term and through Mr. Harrison's term— 
in all, up to the present time, about nine years. 
When he was appointed to the office (a fourth 
class postiuastership), it was a small one, but it 


wish your 


has increased during his term, in part through 
his efforts, until the number of letters is double 
what it was when he was appointed. He has 
conducted the office in a businesslike way, and 
that he has given general satisfaction to the 
patrons of the office is shown by the fact that 
nine-tenths of them then resident there, 
out regard to party considerations, signed a re- 


“ it h- 


monstrance against his removal as soon as it 
was understood that there was another appli- 
cant for the place. In addition to this remon- 
strance a number of well-known business men 
of Boston, Democrats and Republicans, who, 
as summer residents, are patrons of this post- 
oftice, wrote letters stating that he ought to be 
retained in office. He has just been removed 
to make way for a Democratic applicant, an 
Irish-American, worthy 
man, but who, from lack of education, could 
not perform the duties himself, and is there- 
fore unfit for the place, while he 
engrossed in the business of stabling, teaming, 


in many respects a 


is so much 
ice, expressing, etc., that even if he were cap 
able, by reason of education, of properly fill 
ing the position, he would not have time at 
therefore 
His only 
object in applying for the place is ascribed by 
his neighbors to a personal feeling against the 
present incumbent, and a consequent desire for 
his removal. His application for the place was 
endorsed by the Democratic town committees 
of Hingham, Hull, and Cohasset—the three 
towns which are served by this post-oftice 

and I am told by no one else, so that it seems 
Poli 


at 


certain seasons to do so, and must 
get some one else to do it for him. 


to be a clear case of politics vs. fitness 
tics have prevailed, and as the Postmaste 
Boston, to whom this matter 
referred, Irish-American, it 
might be suggested, by one inclined to suspi 
cion, that race and religion have had their part 
in it too, 

Now it may be said that the person on whose 
head rests the responsibility for this removal 


would probably 


is now an 


be 


was not informed of these facts, but the answer 
is that if he was not, every opportunity Was 
offered him for being so, and that he ought to 
have informed himself. I ama Democrat my 
self, and a thorough believer in Mr. Cleveland 


and in his desire to promote the cause of civil 


Mr. Cleveland's | 


laws | 





| 
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ul sf t s ~ 
that I wishto g these facts | , that 
the traitor in tl alInp, Whoes } nav he 
nav be found, if possible I ¢ ents } 
further career arrested I may farther aay 
that mv relations with the newly, appoint a 





Postmaster have always been pleasant, and 
so still, and that I have no desire to injure him 
in anv Way, norcomplaints to make about him 
excepting his application for this place 

I think that everything that I have stated 
can be authenticated by proof such as would 
satisfy a court or jury Fiat JUSTITIA 


Boston, September 8, 18y8 


THE BOOMERANG IN THE TARIFF 


To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 

Str: It is of some importance to note th 
steady change of opinion that is goin ! 
among the business community in spite of all 
the efforts and assumptions offered by party 
leaders. Business men have a way of looking 
at facts that affect their interests which deties 


these efforts, although they appear at times to 


put up with a great deal of humbug when they 


, — } 
and not themsel 


consider the country 


Ves indi 

vidually concerned 
The writer, in the course of his travels r 

cently, has had one or two evidences of this 
change that is going on offered him which will 
bear mention. One was the ise of a manu 
facturer of woollen goods who had a special 
line of trade which was controlled mainly by 
English manufacturers before the MeKinley 


Bill went into effect. He admitted that, in 
making up that bill, a provision was inserted 
to protect his line of goods, so that he got a 
net benefit of 50 per cent. above the 1 lat 


market price for the English product as it was 





being sold in this country 








tion he caleulated that he was able to contral 
the trade, but it seems that t result ved 
otherwise, for before the benetits tl w 
tariff could be received, each manufacturer 
this country who was to be benetited by this 
change in the tariff entered the market and 
took orders at a reduced figure, so that the, 
forced their own competitors to do the same i 
they were to secure their sl I sult 
was that the American manufacturers were 
ed up with orders for a R d s 
much below those which tl lt obtain 
afely under the perfect working of the M 
Kinley tariff on their goods. S that t 
mpetition has increased by this ed pr 
tection and the encouragement offered 
American manufacturer, until now tl s 
ing price for these goods is so far | Ww what is 
protitable that the pri s 1 g 
lucement for orders, and t fa 
admits that he is in condition to ¢ 
sirable orders abroad than at In fact 
he cont mplates going it S 
ket to se tthe same | k 
| " be satis ‘ t s 
his I w st \ 
left } 

Almost sal Xr per Was V 
anotl mat wtur f par SDeCIR 
grad retofore f s by S 
acturers. Under the McK I t 
isions made ¢ t tect w an@ . 
vance the | s at 1 \ 1 anu 
fact r f nd ita } » } ake 
this line of goods and lersell th Enclis 
manufactur n this arket: but along wit! 
this capacity to furnish a ally good art 

t an 1 ssary titior nt t 


ui ! t 
ore i Q 
i 
in the { : 
abality t ‘ ; 
with ’ 
warket has ‘ . ‘ 
put iss \ 
! too, Was t ito admit that t ‘ 
l ped him in a w ho Way \ 
business at h 
These two instances are t . < 
that have come t \ l ‘ 
and can be \ hed f 1 
sent many the { ‘ ik ‘ 4 
They ought to be simy and . , 
lence as to the working of an ‘ 
tive tari? mad r the ex sive ber ‘ 
lass who, after a i inal } 
privi s extend t t i v 
tt tariff bus “s is t i 
Thost unreasona ext ft. amd t . 
uffered in tl I 
tt pt t te i iu . 
wl uivocnte t 
wav, do. t actual w 
svVsten is it ¥ t 
Wise thev Ww i s " 
“ral } te »y say t ‘ 
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tr It iw ‘ ‘ 
per-Uar s 
nrices ’ vt 4 
lav f lina ~ ' 
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that t An 
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sale f his 
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E s i Al 
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f sr i 
Ss “ Ss 7 
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el l 
sam t I 
{ es sta < 
~ i less ‘ 
ira x t 4 
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s \ a s 
™) SULEOSES i 
ua “4 t i \ 
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¢ = av ix 
» wis t i< i 
Ss es < i in 5 
ves ‘ Meck t } 
~ ‘ i aorte 
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siness a ‘ sus t f that 
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ra s } t i } . I a 
~ irket witl t e fear of being con 
as maivocat y tree trace vhatever 
at iv i LEN SPAULDING 
. s Sey é ™ = 
GOLD AND SILVER IN BRAZIL 
T HE Eprror oF THE NATION 
s Here is a bit of the history of gold and 
ver in another country The observations 
ted below are from John Luccock’s ‘ Notes 
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on Brazil,’ one of the most trustworthy books 
ever published regarding that country for the 
period of which it treats. Luccock was an Eng- 
lish merchant who lived and travelled in Bra- 
zil from 1808 to 1818; his book was published in 
London in 1820. On pages 583-584 he says: 


‘Silver is the only description of bullion 
which the Treasury finds itself obliged to pur- 
chase. Formerly the royal fifths of gold were 
much more than sufficient to supply both Bra- 
zil and Portugal with a circulating medium; 
but so soon as the native metal of Brazil bore 
a premium in the markets of Europe, the 
country was nearly drained of it, and silver, 
in the shape of dollars, was sought for to a 
ply its place. These dollars had previously 
circulated, in small numbers as a foreign coin, 
at the rate of 750 reis each. The Treasury 
purchased them at that ratio, recoined them, 
and sent precisely the same quality and 
weight of silver into circulation, at the rate of 
960 reis. This circumstance, as was indeed 
clearly foreseen, caused the Spanish dollar to 
advance to 915 reis, and the country has been 
inundated with them at the advanced price. 
Estimating the gold which the Treasury has 
exchanged for these dollars at the rate estab- 
lished by law, it appears that the country 
has paid a premium upon every million of 
dollars which it has received, not less than 
21,120 contos of reis; in other words, the peo- 
ple have paid so much more for the silver than 
they can sell it for again. It may be said, in- 
deed, that, during the same period, gold has 
borne a premium, and that, in consequence, 
the silver has not actually cost so much as, at 
first sight, appears to be the case; yet, even if 
we take this into consideration, it will be found 
that the Brazilian Treasury has very simply 
given what is intrinsically worth 22 for that 
which will produce to it no more than 17, thus 
making five-seventeenths of the whole transac- 
tion against the country. Yet, as these notes 
are designed to represent the state of things, ra- 
ther than its attending evils and the cure for 
them, perhaps sufficient has been said upon 
a subject which relates almost exclusively to 
South America.” 

JOHN C., BRANNER. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, September 2, 1893. 





THE GENESIS OF A PANIC. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sir : Senator Teller is reported, in our press 
despatches, as stating in the Senate that, 
‘‘during the three weeks of the session, he had 
not heard anybody suggest an intelligent rea- 
son for the present financial condition. No- 
body had analyzed the question as to whether 
the cause was or was not the ‘Sherman Act.’ 
He challenged any Senator to tell him, and to tell 
the American people, that he believed the peo- 
ple had brought about a panic because they 
were afraid of their money ”"—and more to the 
same effect. I do not come within the cate- 
gory of persons so challenged, but as I recol- 
lect all the panics we have had, from and in- 
cluding that of 1837, and have watched the 
present one pretty closely, and, I may say, par- 
ticipated in it by anticipation, I should like to 
offer the Senator an explanation of its cause 
suggested by my own experience and appre- 
hensions. 

Some time since I held a lot of United States 
4 per cent. bonds, for which I had paid a con- 
siderable premium. The interest was, by law, 
payable in coin, but, by unvarying practice of 
the Government, in gold coin. While the Bland- 
Allison Law was in force, I noticed that the re- 
ceipts of the United States Treasury were in va- 
rious sorts of money, but the outgo invariably 
in gold. Under this practice it was easy to see 
that the ultimate result must be the exhaus- 
tion of the gold in the Treasury, and I watched 
pretty attentively the newspaper reports of the 
diminishing balance. When it fell to twenty 
millions, above the hundred reserved for the 
greenbacks, I felt that we were within measura- 





ble distance of the time when, having no free 
gold for the purpose, the Government would 
be forced to pay the coupons in silver, and, 
knowing that as soon as that occurred, gold 
would go toa premium and bonds fall corre- 
spondingly, I thought it time to ‘‘stand from 
under,” and so I sold my bonds. 

At about the same time an estate of which IT 
had charge held a lot of United States curren- 
cy sixes. I did not at once realize that their 
value would follow the same rule as that of the 
others, and for a time retained them, but it 
did not take me many mouths to study out 
that result, and I sold them too. Time has 
proved that I was right in both instances. I 
cannot doubt that the same fear that impelled 
me to sell caused their subsequent fall in mar- 
ket value. 

The habit of watching the Treasury state- 
ments, once formed, the practice continued. I 
saw the gold balance continually falling, even 
more rapidly under the so-called Sherman Act 
than under the Bland-Allison Law. How could 
it, in fact, be otherwise? We were buying 54,- 
000,000 ounces of silver bullion per year, for 
which we had no use, and paying for it in sil- 
ver certificates, which on presentation were re- 
deemed in gold; and this on a steadily falling 
market. The process could not fail to speedily 
exhaust the gold in the Treasury, and it was 
clear that some fine day, and that quite soon, 
the Government would have to pay out silver 
for its coin obligations, with the inevitable re- 
sults I have indicated above. 

I only wondered that the people did not be- 
gin at once to hoard gold in view of the crisis 
so evidently approaching. I had occasion to 
make two or three long leases at that time. 
When the lessees would agree to it, I reserved 
the rent in ounces, pennyweights, and grains 
of gold. In one case where the tenant flinched 
from that, I reserved the right, in case the 
rent were paid or tendered in any other money 
than gold coin, to change the terms of the lease, 
and make it payable in pounds sterling. All 
this cost me some trouble which I would rather 
have dispensed with, but I did it because, to 
use Senator Teller’s expression, I was “‘ afraid 
of my money ”—afraid, in other words, that sil- 
ver was presently to become the money of the 
country instead of gold. 

Finally, when the insane purchases of 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver per month brought the 
free gold in the Treasury down to zero, and 
even began to encroach on the greenback re- 
serve, [ perceived that great numbers of peo- 
ple had suddenly awakened to the same view 
of our financial situation that I had been tak- 
ing as much as two years before, and they ex- 
hibited it by drawing their money out of the 
banks and locking it up in safe-deposit vaults. 
When a great many persons suddenly and 
simultaneously experience the same fear of 
evil near at hand, it assumes the form of a 
panic, and spreads as such among people who 
catch it without knowing what they fear. 
Here the fear evidently was that, by the mere 
ordinary progress of events in their existing 
course, we might any morning find gold at a 
premium and all dues collectible in depreciat- 
ed money, with the financial convulsion that 
such a change would precipitate. A clique of 
unscrupulous fellows like those who rode the 
tempest on Black Friday, which we all remem- 
ber, might at any moment force such a crisis. 
Hence the sudden haste to hoard money—gold, 
of course, primarily, but, as the Government 
is practically pledged to redeem all outstand- 
ing currency in gold, therefore currency as 
well. The bank in which I do my business had 
a safe-deposit department; it rented twenty- 





seven vaults on the first morning that the 
panic set in. Men drew their money up stairs 
and locked it up down in the cellar of 
the same building. It was well known that 
our banks with a single exception were sound, 
and that there was more money in the State 
than ever before, but the alarm became 
universal, and people got ‘‘afraid of their 
money,” é. e., afraid that silver was presently 
to become the measure of value instead of 
gold, and they wanted to call in all outstand- 
ings before the plunge was made. 

The President’s proclamation convening Con- 
gress, and the prospect of ceasing to purchase 
silver before being swamped by it, had a de- 
cided effect in allaying panic. The great ma- 
jority given by the House in favor of simple 
repeal (which can scarcely fail to act on the 
doubters in the Senate) contributed to the 
same end, and I feel convinced that the mo- 
ment the Senate concurs in that action, the 
panie will be at an end, and money will 
promptly begin to return to its old places of 
deposit and again fill the channels of trade. 
There will still be a scarcity of money, because 
we are at one of those periodical general set- 
tling times which a panic always brings about, 
and until accounts have all been squared and 
the weak houses weeded out, the effects of the 
panic will not cease; but the panic itself will end 
with the repeal of the Silver-Purchasing Act, 
for the world will thereby be assured that the 
standard of values will remain unchanged, and 
people may lend without fear of being repaid 
in depreciated currency. Pl Ag 

MENLO PARK, CAL., Sept. 4, 1893. 


CRIME AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To THE Eprtor or THE NATION: 

Str: The figures of the statistics of pauper- 
ism and crime which the Rev. F. H. Wines has 
gathered, and upon which you commented 
briefly in the Nation of last week, are sug- 
gestive in many more directions than that in- 
dicated in your brief editorial. The results 
which Mr. Wines now gives to the public, 
covering a much wider area and embracing a 
more extended sphere of inquiry, are precisely 
accordant with results which the writer work- 
ed out in some private investigations begun 
several years ago covering three of the North- 
western States. Then, as now, it appeared 
that the general and widespread conviction 
that our criminals were gathered from the 
ranks of our immigrant foreign populations 
was wholly without foundation in fact. It is 
but one more of the cases where our customary 
self-appreciation has overreached itself. 

Another interesting fact in connection with 
these figures is the part which the English lan- 
guage plays in the matter. It may, I presume, 
be assumed with perfect safety that the natives 
in the tabulation used, as a general practice, 
the English language. It may also be assumed 
that a large part of the foreign criminals used 
the same language. This is inferred from the 
fact that in at least one State the English- 
speaking population (foreign) furnished more 
than one-third of the inmates of penal and cha- 
ritable institutions, though it constituted but 
8 per cent. of the population. Hence by far 
the larger part of the criminals included in 
Mr. Wines’s statistics were able to use and un- 
derstand the English language. 

Now it must be remembered that not a few 
students of the question of immigration have 
strenuously advocated the English language 
asatest for intending immigrants. The Na- 


tion, if I am not mistaken, advocated this 
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policy, though I remember it afterwards 
ing that the suggestion was ‘* academic” and 
not “ practical,” whatever that may mean in 
such a connection. But here the utter ab 
surdity of the use of English as a test is ap 
parent to every one, and more so since it is 
based upon an inquiry of national dimensions 
I have no hesitation in saying, after some years 
of careful investigation, that in this country 
particularly the amount of literature publish 
ed which is calculated to provoke crime is some- 
thing enormous. Most of it, too, is in the Eng- 
lish language rather than in some other, as is 
frequently supposed. There seems 
much reason for doubting that this has a great 
deal to do with the ‘‘ native ” preponderance of 
criminals—or, rather, we should say, the Eng 
lish-speaking preponderance. 

Taken in connection with Prof. J. J. Me 
Cook’s tramp census and other recent investi 
gations, it seems to appear that the * dan- 
gerous ’ elements are not from the ranks of 
non-English-speaking foreigners or their chil 
dren.— Yours truly, A. A. BERLE. 


BRIGHTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Boston, September , 1893. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent ‘H. W.S. C.,” in 
the last number of the Nation, makes a most 
violent charge of bigotry against the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, based upon an entirely 
incorrect statement of a recent utterance of 
the Archbishop's touching the proposed ‘‘ Par- 
liament of Religions” to be held in Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Fair. The Arch 
bishop, as representing the Church of England, 
was requested to take part. His letter declining 
to do so was, therefore, not an intruded opinion, 
but one made necessary by the circumstances. 
This letter displays the opposite of anything 
approaching bigotry, as your readers may see 
for themselves if they care to refer to it in a 
recent numberof the Churchman. The Arch- 
bishop spoke of the originators of the Parlia- 
ment in the kindest terms, and was quite will- 
ing to attribute to them the most sincere mo- 
tives; but, speaking for his own branch of the 
Church, he declined to participate because, in 
their opinion, Christianity could not consist- 
ently put itself in the position of one among 


other religions in such an assemblage. He 
furthermore expressed the opinion, which 


many share with him, that a great gathering, 
such as the World’s Fair, is hardly the best 
field for valuable explorations into spiritual re- 
gions. I may add that the Episcopal Church 
in this country is taking no official part in the 
“Parliament” or ‘‘ Congress,” for much the 
same reasons. 

Even if your correspondent is of a contrary 
opinion, it would seem, to say the least, in poor 
taste to fling mud at the guest who politely and 
conscientiously declines one’s invitation. I am 
sure that those having the ‘‘ Parliament” in 
charge would be quick to disavow such in 


tolerance of mere difference of opinion. If 
the ‘‘ Parliament” does accomplish good re 


sults, so much the better, but there is no ex 
cuse for hounding thoughtful and honest men 
with a cry of bigotry because they think the 
contrary. 
Tam, sir, etc., obediently yours, 
ARTHUR RYERSON 


DarK HARBOR, ME., August 28, 1893. 
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CAINE’S ANNALS OF YORK 
NATION 


Assured that you desire to be 


To THE Eprror or Tut 


SIR just inall 


critical remarks passed on books, IT venture to 


ask you to grant me a few lines to make one or 
two brief statements re a recent criticism of 
‘The Martial Annals of the City of York 
Nation, p. 461 

1.) Lonly refer to Ingulphus in a fe, and 
only then with some indication that he is net 
wholly reliable 

(2.) I cite * Monastici Anglicani t and 
correctly so, for I desire to direct attention to 
a particular edition of the * Monasticon,’ vi 
the first (1655-1673 The seeond volun f this 
edition (1661), from which Thave copied my 
illustration, is titled as IT describe it This 
again is a footnote 

3.) It was no part of my task to give an a 
count of the Anglo-Saxon army or the feudal 
system. Llonly refer en passant to these mat 
ters, and quote a book known in military 
circles 

1.) Thierry issurely not given as the author 
fy on Norman matters, but, as is clear, chiefly 


because of theaptness of the extracts borre 


from him.—I am, sir, yours respectfully 
( LESAR CAINS 
14 RADIPOLE Roap, FULHAM, S. W ily 25, 189 
{Asan act of courtesy we violate cur 
rule not to print replies to our reviews 


We were entirely just to Mr. Caine on al 
the points to which he refers 

1.) Errors remain errors whether made 
a footnote or ¢ Mr 
uses Ingulph, on page 16, without any in 


in lsewhere Caine 
dication that this chronicler is unreliable 
the note in full The 
pear to have settled in England as early 
Witlaf of Mercia, 


by charter 


Here is Jews ap 
as the ninth century 
about 833 certain 


This 


charter distinguishes between possessions 


, granted 
lands to the monks of Croyland. 


had come to the monks through 
and 


which 
Christians those which had been be 
stowed on them by Jews. / phus, ed 
Birch, Lat., p. 16.” 


2.) The title of the edition of 1655-167 


is ‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ though 
‘Monastici Anglicani’ is also used on the 
title page of the second volume. The 
proper way to dircet attention t lis par 
ticular edition would be to give the date 
of publication. The use of the sub titi 


Wili not 


‘Monastici Anglicani 
one in the British Museum or elsewhere to 
find or identify the edition cited by Mr 

Caine, 
(3.) What Mr. 
ui 


Caine’s task was dors not 





concern us, ie clves some account of the 
Anglo-Saxon army and of the feudal sys 
tem, and we have a right to pars judg 
ment on this part of his work. We are 
still decid: diy of the opinion that bis crud 
account of th: se institutions ts not based 
on the best aut! orities. Herrison’s * \ 


and Regular Soldir 


unteer, Militiaman, 


| may be ‘‘known in military cireles,” bu 
that does not make it a trustworthy guide 
} for the history of the Ang’o Saxer army 
$) What we said of Mr. Caine’s use of 
| Thi rry is quite correct; the reader may 

onvince himself of this by glancing at 


+1) } 1 
ali ciear that 


at 
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| 
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Tue New York Shakspere Society will iss i 
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Littl Rrown A ¢ Boston, w } sh 
luring tl ’ t ‘ ! { the st hes of 
William FE. Russe Ciove rof Massachusetts 
edited by Charles Theod Russe und 
prefaced by T. W. Higginson 
Stor & Kimba «} i \ press 3 
‘Pra ~ . i st} . . % . v tia 
in (var land * TI ti (C‘ross,’ a story by 
Ei | 
‘Olda New | s ( s, bw De 
| Ho Clark this is te) appear 
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s] 
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\ 
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Mad \ sari V \ 
ee M Ow . e} ¢ 
( t sy | st ‘ v of 
Lakes | and baste 
Eguat Afr BRT "SA by t Lad 
“ a ‘ S| e 
x . t . ia 
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iy Fe asay \ ( \ if 
by | \ - ti eonidas 
Polk. Bis . ‘ } W am M 
Polk, M.D. 1 vo V s: ‘Life of 
Edw a } 3 © ti late 
‘ non 1 st ‘ ‘ s of fou 
Side I < ( His v by the Rev 
Wil ) St. Paul a His Mis 
+ s v \t ( nsta I iara (reek 
Vase |} tings: Ne t Ex s, edited by 
J Harris An | i Castle, and 
( I ae 3 Sara att, with ‘ Little 
New W i ldvis* a livis and Lyrics of 
t { \ vo bw J James Piatt; | n 
son's drama, ‘ Past s ‘translated by Wil 
Wils The Man from Blankley’s,’ by 
FL Anstey The Diary of ¢ Peter Hawker,’ 
‘ volumes and \ First History of 
France,” bv I se Creighton i 
Ma nw& ¢ have in preparation ‘ Ame 
rc Bookplates.” by Charles Dexter Allen; 
Sv s i Geometry. by Prof. N. F. Du 
. ( en's ¢ eg Kingston, Canada; 
Pain. Pleasure, and sthetics,” by Henry % 
I ers Marsha and ‘Chronological Outlines 
f American Literature 
‘ Tragedies, the actual plays of Miss 
Alcott’s Little Women”; ‘Helpful Words,’ 
rose extracts from the writings of Edward 
Everett Ha and poems by the same writer, 
Fifty Years.’ are on the eve of appearing from 
the press of Roberts Bros. 
lr. ¥. Crowell & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Per 
sonal Recollections of John G. Whittier,’ bye 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin 


A manual for the study of English versifica- 
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tion, to which an increasing attention appears 
to be given in collegiate courses, is furnished by 
R. F. Brewer under the title ‘Orthometry: A 
Treatise on the Art of Versification and the 
Technicalities of Poetry,’ with a new and com 
plete Rhyming Dictionary (G. P. Putnam's 
The work is lumbering, and follows the 
established methods of analysis without origi- 
nality of thought or treatment, but is exhaus- 
tive on the old lines. The subject is one that 
lends itself to an uninteresting manner with a 
facility seldom more fatal than in the present 
instance. 

Dr. Lorimer’s ‘What I Know about Books 
and How to Use Them’ (Boston: James H. 
Earle) is mainly directed to the clerical mind, 
and contains the usual advice, with references 
to the best-known books, good and bad, with- 
out distinguishing between the two classes. 
The persons who can profit by such counsel 
must be in that primary stage of inquiry with 
respect to literature in which exhortation can 
hardly direct them wrong, and this little volume 
may perhaps take the place of a publisher’s 
circular for such minds. 

‘*The Book-Lovers’ Library” adds to its 
welcome volumes of curious lore one on ‘ Lite- 
rary Blunders: A Chapter in the History of 
Human Error’ (Armstrong & Son), under the 
capable editorship of Mr. Henry B. Wheatley. 
The topics treated are the blunders of authors, 
scholars, and translators, errata, misprints, 
schoolboys’ biunders, and foreigners’ English. 
Some of the anecdotes are well known, and 
few of the new ones are likely to become fa- 
mous, but the collection as a whole is charac- 
teristic of the trials and temptations of the 
literary craft. 

Mr. William Watson's ‘ Excursions in Criti- 
cism: Being Some Prose Recreations of a 
Rhymer’ (Macmillan) collects in a small vol- 
ume some very tenuous journalistic essays upon 
recent books or writers, for the most part, which 
are more remarkable as showing how a poet’s 
style may be subdued to the thing it works in, 
such as the English weeklies, than as shedding 
light on Coleridge, Keats, or Lowell, or as dis- 
playing any acute penetration of Hardy, Hut- 
ton, or Dobson. The papers do not at all ex- 
ceed the average of reviews in English critical 
organs, if indeed they reach such a level. 

Students of Tennyson may well be grateful 
for so thorougfi and trustworthy a study of 
one of his principal works as is Prof. Harold 
Littledale’s ‘ Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King’ (Macmillan). The main attention 
is given to an exhaustive account of the sources 
of the different idylls, with large extracts from 
the originals; but the allegory is closely follow- 
ed, and there are many notes in detail upon 
words and phrases, and literary parallelisms, 
particularly with Spenser, Milton, and Shelley. 
The best authorities have been followed and 
are referred to, and good taste and sound judg- 
ment pervade the whole. The volume is indis- 
pensable to the close study of the poetic work 
with which it deals at once frankly and fairly. 

The series of ‘‘Laurel-Crowned Letters,” 
which is issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, and makes an excellent epistolary library, 
now includes ‘The Best Letters of William 
Cowper,’ edited and introduced by Anna B. 
McMahon. The material for selection was 
rich, and the resulting volume presents the 
amiable and humble temperament of Cowper 
with that charm which has won for that re- 
cluse spirit so long-continued and widespread a 
fame. 

+ Volumes which undertake to comprise the 
cycles of all centuries in a little space are usu- 
ally disappointing, and Mrs, Anna Swanwick’s 
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‘ Poets the Interpreters of their Age’ (London : 
Geo, Bell & Sons) is no exception to the rule. 
The author writes of literature in its entirety 
from the Aryans and the works of the late- 
found Accadians, through Hellas, Rome, and 
medizval Christianity down to Tennyson, 
omitting (she regrets to say in her preface) 
America only. The result is a disjointed series 
of chapters, mainly outline and rhetoric, with- 
out a sufficient emphasis on the ideas that con- 
trolled and differentiated the successive epochs 
of literary history. A treatment so vague and 
blindly comprehensive is especially to be de- 
plored if its purpose is to inform the minds of 
students but slightly acquainted with history 
and literature. 

A wholly different work is Prof. Hugh Walk- 
er’s ‘Three Centuries of Scottish Literature’ 
(Macmillan), in two volumes, which sets forth 
clearly and in order the nature of Scotch lite- 
rary culture, the phases of society and politics 
through which it advances, and the character 
of its principal monuments. Scotch poetry 
often appears, in books of English literature, 
as a kind of temporary godsend when the 
stream shrank in its English bounds, and it is 
fairly to be said that the story of the Muse 
who spoke to Burns has never before been told 
for its own sake or with such close and honest 
attention. The substance of poetry and prose 
involved, especially in the earlier stages, may be 
differently valued by critics, but it is at least 
characteristic of a strong and peculiar genius 
in the people, and the struggles of the intellec- 
tual life beyond the Tweed, resulting in the most 
brilliant provincial literature ever known, 
form an episode engaging to the student on 
many accounts. The style and manner of 
treatment are excellent, and the work should 
become standard. 

A second edition of Julia Cartwright’s 
‘Sacharissa : Some Account of Dorothy Sid- 
ney, Countess of Sunderland, her family and 
her friends, 1617-1684’ (Scribners) recounts 
the history of the Sidney family and its con- 
nections in an agreeable if somewhat lord-and- 
lady manner, and the entire work is a con- 
venient repertory of relationships, family let- 
ters, etc., which are nowhere else so easily ac- 
cessible. Unfortunately there are fewer let- 
ters than might be wished, so that the work has 
not the charm of Dorothy Osborne’s letters, 
though it is meant to be a similar biography. 
Dorothy Sidney herself is often lost sight of, 
but the story continues with the lives of other 
members of her family, whose careers were all 
interesting, sometimes romantic, and constant- 
ly illustrative of the dark mixture of the Dud- 
ley, with the mild and intellectual Sidney, 
blood. The picture of the times is well given, 
especially on the social and official side, and 
the changes of family fortune dependent on 
the State are emphasized. Dorothy Sidney’s 
personality remains vague, but her life itself 
was a meeting-point of so many important 
men and women as to serve well for a centre 
in such a narrative. Lord Halifax, her son-in- 
law, is presented more naturally as an honest 
gentleman than the world is accustomed to 
read of him, but of the other characters there 
is little to be said, their portraits being well 
known. 

Mr. Francis H. Underwood's sketch, ‘The 
Poet and the Man: Recollections and Apprecia- 
tions of James Russell Lowell’ (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), is elaborated from an article in the 
Contemporary Review, and is not a reissue of 
the author’s well-known biographical sketch 
published several years ago. It is partly bio- 
graphical, partly critical, and, as a whole, may 
better be described as ‘‘a tribute” than other- 
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Mr. Underwood's relations with Lowell 
were those of a friend and literary associate, 
and his narrative is well informed as to facts 
and his eulogy well tempered with discretion. 
The volume contains little that is new, 

The late Horatio Bridge, whose contributions 
to the biography of Hawthorne in Harper's 
we noticed on their appearance, made of 
these and other materials a book, ‘Personal 
Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne’ (Har- 
pers), in which he recorded in a desultory way 
anecdotes of Hawthorne’s younger days, and 
gave an impression of his family life by means 
of letters. The biography of Hawthorne, how- 
ever, throws little light upon his genius, and 
must be read as that of a seemingly unliterary 
man if it is to be interesting. The present me- 
moir is no more than a contribution, as has been 
said above, to a biography yet to be written 
that shall do justice equally to the manhood 
and to the genius of a peculiar New Englander. 

We are sorry that we cannot more approve 
the late Mr. Symonds’s ‘Walt Whitman: A 
Study’ (London: John C. Nimmo). The eulo- 
gy of Whitman, upon whose poetic genius Mr. 
Symonds explicitly stakes his reputation as a 
critic, was expected, and it is natural that the 
author should desire to spread the influence of 
one to whom he professes himself so much in- 
debted. But he brings forward certain ideas, of 
which traces not to be mistaken were discernible 
in the last volume of essays by him, more openly 
and, as he admits, uselessly; and these ideas are 
a constituent of Whitman’s poetry which, if 
it is needful for the student to comprehend, it is 
by no means necessary for him to make a covert 
evangelof. The morbidity often to be observed 
in Mr. Symonds’s works is here given full 
play. We cannot see that his analysis and ré- 
sumé of Whitman’s ideas reveal anything of 
intellectual or moral power, or do much to cla- 
rify them or give them coherence; but the 
American mind labors under an incapacity on 
this subject, and we feel sure it will grow more 
dense in this respect in proportion as it pene- 
trates what Mr. Symonds adumbrates in his 
most original chapter. 

Mr. Frank Bolles’s ‘ At the North of Bear- 
camp Water; Chronicles of a Stroller in New 
England from July to December’ (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is, in some sort, a se- 
quel or companion volume to his ‘ Land of the 
Lingering Snow,’ which we commented upon 
favorably at the time of its appearance. The 
second book is like unto the first, but with less 
freshness and more of the day-of-the-month and 
time-of-the-clock in it. The scene is the neigh- 
borhood of Chocorua, and the papers will be 
pleasant reminders of old, and possibly guides 
to new, fields for those acquainted with the re- 
gion; for others there is monotony in the inte- 
rest. 

We have just received the prospectus of the 
new Anglo-Norman Record Society, which un- 
dertakes, in the first instance, to print monas- 
tic records from the manuscripts still subsisting 
in England and France. The charters and 
chartularies of religious houses contain much 
information which is not to be found in the 
chroniclers, and their publication will certainly 
be a great boon to historians. Many well- 
known scholars, such as the Bishop of Oxford, 
J. Horace Round, F. W. Maitland, and Max- 
well Lyte, have already given their adhesion 
to the scheme. It also deserves support from 
historians and libraries on this side of the At- 
lantic. The annual subscription is two guineas, 
which should be sent to W. A. Lindsay, Carl- 
ton Club, Pall Mall, London, 8. W. 

‘Das Deutsche Sprachgebiet in Europa,’ by 
H. Nabert (Stuttgart), gives us a brief account 
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of the fortunes of the German language. The 
author begins with the history of the very 
varying limits in which it has been predomi- 
nant, at one time as far east as the interior 
of Russia, at another only westward of the 
Elbe. He then describes the struggles for ex- 
istence or supremacy which German is carry- 
ing on in several lands to-day; and, like most 
other writers on questions of nationality, he is 
violent, declamatory, and totally. unable to 
grasp the principle that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Though his 
view of the future is rather gloomy, he would 
have been justified in making it gloomier still, 
for German is doomed to disappear at several 
points where it is now spoken. To offset what 
is going on in Belgium, Italy, Russia, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Herr Nabert finds some consola- 
tion in Switzerland, but we have difficulty in 
reconciling this with the last Swiss census, ac 
cording to which French is gaining ground 
The second half of the pamphlet is philological. 

Dr. Frank Zinkeisen’s *Anfiinge der Lehnge 
richtsbarkeit in England’ (Berlin: Saytfaerth) 
deals with the difficult subject of feudal juris- 
diction, especially that of ecclesiastical lords 
Such jurisdiction is first legally recognized by 
royal charter, not under Edward the Confes- 
sor, as Henry Adams asserts, but under Cnut: 
and grants of this sort become frequent under 
the Confessor. Probably the feudal judiciary 
developed rapidly under Ethelred the Unready. 
Dr. Zinkeisen also rejects Mr. Adams's defini- 
tion of socn, and thinks that the term referred 
to jurisdiction as well as to revenue. After 
considering the extent and nature of the feudal 
judiciary in Anglo-Saxon times, the author 
follows its history to the end of the twelfth 
century, dwelling particularly upon the kinds 
of cases tried by the manor courts. The early 
history of manorial tribunals has been hereto- 
fore neglected, and hence Dr. Zinkeisen’s valu 
able contribution to the subject is very wel 
come. His work exhibits much critical study, 
and is scholarly throughout. 


—MecClure’s Magazine for September con- 
tains ‘‘ Among the Gorillas: A Voice from the 
Wilderness,” by Mr. R. L. Garner, now in 
Africa in pursuit of the speech of monkeys. 
Mr. Garner writes from his cage in the heart 
of the jungle, near a grove of plantains, about 
a mile from the mission Ste. Anne, Fernan 
Vaz, little more than a degree south of the 
equator, not far from the Gaboon River, in 
a locality of which he says: ‘*‘ Here the mon- 
key revels in the plenitude of wild fruits, and 
the pheasant finds a safe retreat from crafty 
woodsmen, while birds of diverse kinds invoke 
the spirit of nature with the voice of song.” 
Gorillas wander all around him and occa- 
sionally venture within a few yards of the cage. 
so that his opportunities are all that could be 
expected. What he has gathered will best be 
indicated by several items in his own words. 
‘* At this moment I hear one [a gorilla] tearing 
a plantain-stalk within about thirty yards of 
me. I can only hear one voice, but as they do 
not talk much when alone, I presume there are 
more of them not faraway. He is uttering a 
low murmuring sound which seems to express 
pleasure, but I am not yet able to translate it 
into English. Time and patience, however, 
will accomplish that, and mucb more. It is a 
fact worthy of notice that some of the sounds 
uttered by the gorilla and chimpanzee are iden 
tical with certain sounds in the native lan- 
guage, and it is quite as easy to find letters t 
represent them. One word in N’Kami, meaning 
yes or assent, is exactly the same as one sound 
that is much used by the chimpanzee, but is n 
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within the scope of any known system of pho 
netic symbols. The same is true of the word 
for five in one dialect of Kroo speech.” ‘* As 
far as it can be said that the gorilla has any 
form of government, it is strictly patriarchal, 
and there are reasons to justify the belief that 
they [sic] have some fixed ideas of order and 
justice.” ‘Ll have had the pleasure this after 
noon of hearing three others howling in differ 
ent directions, one of which appears to be a 
very large one.” 


Chimpanzees receive as much attention as 


gorillas. We are told that ‘the most novel 
and singular thing known of the chimpan 
zee” is that it has music and dances similar 
to those of the negroes. “Fae chimpanzees 
have a similar féte, and set to similar musi 
‘The performer makes a peculiar humming 
vocal sound while he beats on his mysterious 
drum with great zeal, during which time all 
the others go through a series of frantic mo 
tions which resemble a dance.” * When the 
music ceases, the dance ends for a time, and 
all the group join ina loud, wild shout.” Mz 
Garner hasseeu what he believes to be the chim 
panzee drum. “It is a peculiar spot of  s 
norous earth, of irregular shape, but usually 
about two feet in diameter, and formed of clay 
superimposed upon a soil resembling peat 
‘I have examined one of these with much 
care, and I am inclined to believe it is artiti 
cial, as it is isolated from all similar clav, and 
appears to have been kneaded.” The deseriy 
tion applies to subsoils thrown up by burrow 
ing animals. <A large portion of the article 
is built on hearsay of the native gossips. Lis 
tening to the voices in the thickets, guessing at 
the subjects of conversation, and guessing at 
the identitv of the talkers, we fear Mr. Gay 
ner will sit in his cage for a long time before 
he learns the language, whatever he might do 
with it if he got it. 


The correspondent of the Lon Pinies in 
Uganda, after an extended journey through 
the country, comes to the conclusion that the 
population **has been vastly overestimated.” 
From the ravages of war, pestilence, and fa 
mine during the last few vears a good four 
fifths of the country is uninhabited As the 
plague is still raging in certain places, this d 
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diminish. Having visited the principal sta 


tions of both Catholic and Protestant missions, 
he is compelled to admit that the working sys 
tem of the French priests, viewed from a 
practical standpoint, is much superior to that 








of the English clergymen. The differet al 
pears to be that th er put relig si 
struction before evervthing else. while the f 
mer impress upon their converts the dignity of 


labor, and, instead of teaching them t 


set them to work clearing and cultivating lar 
making roads and bridges. or train them tothe 
various handicrafts. In regardt t 


country, he maintains that its 
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for the publication, by a number of his former 
pupils, of several important dissertations on 
topics cognate to geography, each of which 
may be said to have been inspired by the broad 
learning and genius of the master. These pa- 
pers, which are issued from the house of Die- 
trich Reimer of Berlin, as a Festschrift, are 
an exposition of German scholarship of a 
strikingly high and varied order, and eminent- 
ly reflect the versatile mind of the scholar to 
whom they are dedicated. As a geographer, 
Richthofen’s name will generally be associated 
with those of Klaproth and Alexander von 
Humboldt, for to these three, more than to 
any other investigators, are we indebted for 
that broad conception of structural detail which 
has permitted, even in the absence of some 
necessary data, of the construction of the mo- 
dern map of East Central Asia. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find among the fourteen 
essays here grouped together three which deal 
distinctively with the Asiatic continent, one, by 
Dr. Max Blanckenhorn of Erlangen, on the 
structural lines of Syria and the Red Sea, 
which recognizes Suess’s Senkungs-Theorie in 
explanation of the trough of the Red Sea; a 
second, by Dr. Hans Fischer of Leipzig, on 
the map of eastern Asia; and a third, by Dr. 
Wegener of Berlin, on the geography of Cen- 
tral Tibet and the relationships of the Central 
Tibetan Mountains. Mr. Henry Yule Oldham, 
a son, we believe, of one of the late superin- 
tendents of the British East Indian Survey, 
contributes an essay on the ‘‘ Discovery of the 
Cape Verde Islands,” in which he establishes 
the cla;ms of Cadamosto to be the true discov- 
erer, and assigns July 25, 1456, as the probable 
exact date of the discovery. Among the other 
notices may be mentioned those of Drygalski 
(on the Greenland fjords), Dr. Hettner (on the 
influence of rainfall upon the vegetation of the 
tropical Andes), and Dr. Schott (on the dimen- 
sions of oceanic waves). The analyses of observa- 
tions by the last-named investigator make it 
clear that the ‘‘ mountain-high” waves of the 
tourist and average navigator fall into the di- 
mensions of comparatively a few feet—from 
twenty to thirty, or thereabouts. A wave fifty 
feet in height is a very extraordinary occur- 
rence, and approaches closely the extreme limit 
of magnitude; the Challenger expedition, in 
their long cruises across the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Southern Oceans, met with no waves which 
measured more than twenty-three feet. 





—The first part of volume iii. of Quain’s 
‘Anatomy’ (Longmans) deals with the central 
nervous system, and offers abundant evidence 
of the determination of its author (Prof. 
Schifer) to make the tenth edition of this favor- 
ite manual surpass all previous editions and 
other English works upon the subject. The 
text has been largely rewritten, and there are 
numerous new and original figures. The im- 
portant results attained by Ramon y Cajal and 
others by the Golgi method are quite fully set 
forth; special improvements relate to the sub- 
divisions of the cerebellum, the cerebral fis- 
sures, and the blood-supply. The ‘ Recent 
Literature” embraces hundreds of titles, and it 
is refreshing to note references to the observa- 
tions of American anatomists, W. Browning, 
Dalton, Donaldson, Dwight, A. J. Parker, 
Spitzka, and Wilder. Detailed criticism must 
be reserved for another occasion, but two un- 
desirabl : features may be noted. The explicit 
declaration on p, 124 as to the complete cir- 
cumscription of the lateral ventricle is not 
borne out by any of the figures, and the stu- 
dent is more likely to be misled by the latter 
than set right by the text. The nomenclature 
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is so much better than usual that the still nu- 
merous inconsistencies and redundancies im- 
press one as particularly needless. If insula is 
adequate at all (as at the top of p. 155), why 
should the student be perplexed with island, 
island of Reil, and central lobe excepting as 
synonyms? Since thoracic is used (p. 10) and 
is unmistakable, why apply dorsal to that re- 
gion of the body, and why retain for the nerve- 
roots the ambiguous, antiquated, and discredit- 
ed anterior and posterior? 


COLERIDGE. 


The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Edited with a biographical introduc- 
tion by James Dykes Campbell. Macmillan 
& Co. 1893. 8vo, pp. exxiv., 667, With 
portrait. 

Mr. JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL thought that 
there were two things wanting: first, a com- 
plete collection of Coleridge’s poems, printed 
according to his own latest revised text, and 
arranged in some settled order; and, secondly, 
a fairly complete and accurate narrative of the 
events of the poet’s life. His attempt to sup- 
ply these wants is the result, he tells us, of many 
years’ labor of love. The life prefixed to the 
poems appears to us to evince the industry to 
which the author lays claim, and to be, more- 
over, very sensible and fair. 

No man’s character, moral and intellectual, 
was ever more distinctly written on his face 
than was that of Coleridge. His complexion, 
Hazlitt says, was clear and bright, his fore- 
head was broad and high, as if built of ivory, 
with large projecting eyebrows, beneath which 
his eyes rolled like a sea with darkened lustre. 
His complexion Hazlitt compares to the pale, 
thoughtful complexions of Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth, according to the same ob- 
server, was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent. 
His chin was good-humored and round. But 
his nose, the rudder of the face, the index of 
the will, was small, feeble, nothing—like what 
he has done. To this Carlyle adds: ‘He 
[Coleridge] shrinks from pain or labor in any 
of its shapes. His very attitude bespeaks this. 
He never straightens his knee-joints, he stoops 
with his fat, ill-shapen shoulders, and in walk- 
ing he does not tread, but shuflle and slide.” 
An observant lady said that Coleridge never 
could make up his mind on which side of the 
footpath he would walk. 

No one, however mistrustful of metaphysical 
speculation, can question the philosophic ge- 
nius betokened by the forehead; no one can 
question the poetic genius betokened by the 
eyes, the benevolence betokened by the chin; 
equally certain is the total want of will, of the 
power of self-directiun and of perseverance, 
denoted by the nose. The life of the philoso- 
pher and the poet is a long record of plans 
dreamily formed, and either not completed or 
abandoned altogether. Over all hovered the 
idea of some philosophic work which was to 
be a grander counterpart of Bacon’s ‘ Orga- 
num,’ and to effect a greater revolution of 
thought, but which, unhappily, never attained 
the first stage of realization; and of an equally 
magnificent poem which remained in the same 
visionary state. It was said by some one that 
‘The Friend’ was a long and desultory intro- 
duction to a work that was tocome. Pretty 
much the same thing might be said of Cole- 
ridge’s productions altogether, including his 
conversation. <A field strewn with the frag- 
ments of stone which were to have formed a 
temple, is the happy simile of his biographer. 

As to his life, it is a most unhappy record of 





weakness and of the faults which mere weak- 
ness produces—neglect of duties, including 
those of a husband, promises unperformed, 
failure to fulfil engagements, fits of abject in- 
dolence alternating with spasmodic activity, 
debt, disguised mendicancy, and indulgence in 
opium. The opium, Coleridge persuaded him- 
self, was taken as an anodyne under the pres- 
sure of severe pain. Southey, his connection, 
and, it appears, the medical man to whom he 
made his confessions, took a less charitable 
view, and ascribed the habit not to ailments, 
but to inclination and indulgence. The man 
was at times conscious of his own weakness, 
and has given expression to it in the ‘‘ Lines on 
a friend who died of a frenzy fever induced by 
calumnious reports”: 

“To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assigned 

Energic Reason and a shaping mind, 

The daring ken of Truth, the patriot’s part, 

And Pity’s sigh that breathes the gentle heart. 

Sloth-jaundiced all! and from my graspless hand 

Drop Friendship’s precious pearls, like hour-glass 

I x... tt not! the faint anguish flows, 

A dreamy pang in Morning’s feverish doze. 

We have said that Coleridge was conscious 
of his own weakness, but his genius devised a 
curious apology for it. In explanation of his 
having for some time persistently refused to 
write to his poor wife, he says: ‘‘The moral 
obligation is to me so very strong a stimulant 
that in nine cases out of ten it acts like a par- 
cotic; the blow that should rouse stuns me.” 
Thus the cause of his failure to perform his 
duty was his extraordinarily strong sense of it! 

Coleridge had the misfortune, which in his 
case must have been great, to be, like most 
English boys of his time, too soon transplanted 
‘*ere his soul had fixed its first domestic loves.” 
He was sent to a boarding-school when he was 
only nine, and when a character like his spe- 
cially needed the support of domestic affection 
and guidance. Naturally he pined for his home; 
it would come back to him in his dreams, and 
he would wake weeping for it—so says Lamb, 
and we can well believe him. Lamb’s picture 
of the inspired charity boy at Christ’s Hospi- 
tal ‘‘winning the casual passer through the 
cloister to stand still, entranced with admira- 
tion, to hear him unfold in deep and sweet in- 
tonations the mysteries of Jamblichus or Plo- 
tinus, or recite Homer or Pindar in Greek,” we 
have always been inclined to class with the 
pictures of Alice W——n, Sarah Battle, and 
other charming figures in the fancy portrait- 
gallery of Elia. If we found it easy to believe 
that the boy spouted Jamblichus or Plotinus, 
we should find it difficult to believe that the 
casual passer-by stopped to listen to him. 
However, there is no doubt that Coleridge was 
a very precocious philosopher as well as a pre- 
cocious poet. He has himself told us that he 
imbibed the scepticism of Voltaire, and drew 
a flogging upon himself by retailing it to his 
master. That he was already eccentric is also 
certain, since he wanted to be apprenticed to a 
cobbler, and actually induced the cobbler to 
apply to the head-master, who received the 
application with assault and battery. 

We next have Coleridge at Cambridge, where 
he is found in company which indulges in 
draughts less philosophic than those of Jambli- 
chus and Plotinus. As the party is on its way 
home from a carouse, two of them fall into a 
gutter, and one generously calls out to his 
companions to save the other man, as he him- 
self can swim. Coleridge at the same time 
plunged into politics, heterodoxy, love, and 
debt. From debt it appears he tried to extri- 
cate himself bya lottery ticket. But the most 
extraordinary incident of this period of his 
life is his enlistment, under the name of Silas 
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Tomkins Cumberbatch, in the King’s Regi 
ment of Light Dragoons. This escapade ap 
pears to have been variously ascribed to love 
and debt; but it seems not unlikely to have 
been a freak of the same errant fancy as the 
proposal to be apprenticed to a cobbler. How 
S. T. C., alias Silas Tomkins Cumberbatch, got 
along as a light dragoon is still a mystery. We 
are told that he bribed his comrades to clean 
his horse and accoutrements for him by writing 
their love-letters. He could not bribe them to 
stick on his horse for him, though he might bribe 
them to clean it, nor could they take his place 
on parade, where he must have managed in 
some way to go through his drill. However, 
at the end of two months he was released. The 
college authorities only admonished him, and 
those of Christ’s Hospital, from which he had 
an exhibition, were ignorant or kindly blind. 

This was the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, when all young men of genius and unen 
cumbered by wealth were looking for the new 
heavens and the new earth. In Coleridge’s 
ardent brain the general ferment took the form 
of ‘Pantisocracy.” He pledged himself to 
evolve a scheme which should have “the tacti 
cal excellence of the mathematician with the 
enthusiasm of the poet.” Twelve gentlemen of 
good education and liberal principles were to 
embark with twelve ladies, fixing themselves 
in some delightful part of the new back settle- 
ments of America. The labor of each man for 
two or three hours a day would suffice to pro- 
vide for the colony. The fruits of their labor 
were to be common property; there was to be 
a good library, and ample leisure for study, 
discussion, and education. It was left an open 
question whether the marriage contract should 
be capable of dissolution if agreeable to one or 
both parties. There was, of course, to be per 
fect freedom of religious and political opinions. 
A contribution of £125 from every gentleman 
would suffice. The scene of the Pantisocratic 
Utopia was to be the valley of the Susque- 
hanna, which had been recommended as suita- 
ble for the purpose from its ‘* excessive beauty 
and its security from hostile Indians and 
bisons.” ‘‘ Literary characters,” said this in- 
formant, ‘‘make money there, and the mos 
quitoes are not as bad as our gnats.” 

Southey was drawn into the scheme, and in 
probably a more practical sense than Cole 
ridge, whose Pantisocracy, we may be sure, 
was the merest vision. The vision, however, 
had two serious and substantial consequences. 
In the first place, a rich aunt, hearing of it, 
turned Coleridge out of her house on a wet 
night, and never would see him again; in the 
second place, to provide himself with a part- 
ner, he married Miss Sarah Fricker, and this 
at atime when he was or fancied himself to 
be in love with Miss Mary Evans. The result 
was domestic unhappiness and bad conduct on 
Coleridge's part. The biographer tells us that 
the marriage was made in Bristol, not in heaven. 
That might be, but duty and right feeling ex- 
ist in Bristol if seraphic harmony does not, 
The marriages of men of genius are notori- 
ously rather a sad chapter in biography, and 
we are called upon to make all the allowance 
which justice will permit for the tendency of 
genius to idealize and the almost inevitable 
wreck of the ideal. Walter Scott, however, 
had been caught at a rebound, after disap- 
pointment in a first love, by a woman not 
suited to be his wife, and yet, being a man of 
sense and honor, he made her a very good hus 
band. 

The progress of the French Revolution de 
stroyed the illusions alike of Coleridge, Words 
worth, and Southey. Coleridge’s change of 





The 


mind was avowed in that fine poem, the ‘Ode 
to France ” 


Nation. 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain !* 
It does not seem, however, to have been so 
much by the atrocities, extravagances, and 
blasphemies of the Reign of Terror that these 
men were shocked and converted, as by the 
treatment received from Republican France 
by other nations which had thrown themselves 
into her arms, and especially by the Swiss Re 
public. They all remained true to liberty, but 
Southey became, perhaps, more of a Tory than 
the other two. In their allegiance to liberty 
they were confirmed, and saved from the dan 
ger of apostasy, by the turn which the Revo 
lution took when it embodied itself in a mili 
tary despot and oppressor of mankind. Even 
a Russian or German despot might be the ol 
ject of Liberal sympathy when he was defend 
ing the independence of his nation ; much more 
might the Spanish people in their uprising 
against a rapacious invader. 

*The youthful enthusiasts.” says Coleridge 
in his ‘Biographia Literaria, ** who, flattered 
by the morning rainbow of the French Revolu 
tion, had made a boast of expatriating their 
hopes and fears, now, disciplined by the suc 
ceeding storms and sobered by increase of 
years, had been taught to prize and honor the 
spirit of nationality as the best safeguard of 
national independence, and this again as the 
absolute prerequisite and necessary basis of 
popular rights.” 

Coleridge changed his religion as well as his 
politics, and probably under much the same in 
fluence. He set out asa Unitarian, and a Uni 
tarian preacher, in which capacity, it seems, he 
was great. Hazlitt, at least, describes him as 
“launching into his subject like an eagle dally 
ing with the wind,” his voice as ‘‘rising as 
the steam of rich distilled perfumes,” and his 
concluding prayer as “‘floating in = solemn 
silence through the universe.” As a Noncon 
formist he was, of course, an advocate of the 
separation of Church and State. Afterwards 
he became a Trinitarian and a thorough-going 
believer in the Established Chureh. He tried 
to give Anglicanism a religious philosophy 
This was pouring new wine not only into a 
very old buta very alien bottle, since the An 
glican system was the creation of statesman- 
Coleridge, 


ship, not of spiritual aspiration ig 
however, shares with Bishop Butler an excep 
tional eminence among Anglican writers as a 
theologian in the proper sense of the term, in 
contradistinction to the preacher, commenta 
tor, or ecclesiologist, having essayed to explore 
philosophically the nature of God and the re 


lations between God and man. It is impossi 


= 
” 


ble, in reading Coleridge's highly spiri 
and even unctuous dissertations, not to bk 
sometimes crossed by the recollection of the 
opium and of the neglected duties of life. But 
the man’s conscience never Was extinguished, 
while his interest in theological speculation was 
always profound and sincere As his bio 
crapher says, ** His will was congenitally weak. 
and his habits weakened it still further; but 
his conscience, which was never allowed to 


sleep, tortured him; and, after many days, its 


workings stimulated the paralyzed will, and he 
Was saved.” 

We cannot here attempt t ieal with the 
poems. There is plenty of evidence that ha 
Coleridge chosen t iedicate himself. as 


Wordsworth did, to poetry, which was proba 


bly his highest mission, he would have been a 
Very great poet As it is, the fragmentary 
production falls lamentably short of the mani 


all admire the two poems on 


fest power We 











Genevieve, the “Ode to France,” and, in a dif 
ferent stvle, the Lines to a Young Ass, 

which shows what a poet can make of a very 
unpoetic subject. But high above all the rest 
rises ** The Ancient Mariner,” with * Christa 
bel” and “‘ Kubla Khan in its train. W 

cannot help feeling that these three are of the 
sort of products of imagination which would 
be stimulated oy opium, and the surmise is 
strengthened by Coleridge's inabilitw to fints! 
* Christabel,” which he unquestionably tried 
hard to do Phe 
levrand to Lord Grenville, printed in. the 
Morning Post, and the Devil's Thoughts f 


which a part was written by Coleridge, the 


burlesque epistie from Tal 


rest by Southey, show that Coleridge possessed 
humoer, which is seldom found apart from 
sense, We are, therefore, not surprised to be 
told that when he titfully took toe journalism 
for bread, he could lay aside Ins metaphysics 


and write practical editorials 

















In the last vears of bis life ¢ lye is de 
scribed by Carlvle as *‘Sitting on the brow of 
Highgate Hill, looking down on London and 
its smoke-tumult like a sag escaped f t! 
inanity of life’s batt! uttracting towards hin 
the thought { rable brave souls et 
gaged there Under the ca f ¢ n, tl 
propensity t piuma, if it head t been eradi 
cated, had been reduced This seems toe have 
been the great soom if Coleridge as a talker 
Carlvle cibes at Coleridwe'’s talk, its solemn ite 
rations of “Som m-miect” and “surnpim-mi pect 
its discursiveness, Vagueness, and want of anv 
thing like practical wisdot etl liscursive 
ness Keats also is a witness 

I walked with him,” says Keats at his 
alderman -after-dinner pace, fort tw 
miles, L Stupprose In those tw tiles | broacl 
ed a thousand things. Let me see if lean giv 
vou a list-—nightingales, poetry No poetics 
sensation, metaphystes ty t a» and 
species of dreams, nightmary, a ma n 
panied with a sense of t h. single amd double 
touch, a dream i, tirst and s nd 1 
sciousness, the Xx bet ween 
will and velit any taphysiclans 
from a want of smokiu the second pscious 
ness, monsters, the Kraken, mermaids, Southey 
believes in them, Southev's belef too much di 
luted. a ghost storv, gould n ning | heard 
his voiow as he arti wa . l heard it as 
he move away if heard if ali t ter 
val—if it mav be called s 

Miss Martineau, in ber drv. smart wav, de 
scribed the utterances of the great seeras ‘“‘asul 
vey of society from his own balloon in his own 
current.” and as ‘‘involuntary speech from in 
voluntary brain-action, ike that of Babbage’s 

alculating machine Carivie, however, ad 
mits, what nobody can denv, that Coleridge 
exercised an u ense influence over minds so 
consid able as thowe f Hare, Ste and 
Frederick Mauri It is probable t did 
this largelv as a talker Unluckilv, while he 
iad many worshippers, he had no Boswell 
Take away Johnson's Boswell. and. barring his 
Dictionary, he would be a second-rate author 
i I ence like that { 4 e the mere 
manual labor of writing is highly distasteful, 


and his thoughts would flow more freely and 
perhaps be better expressed in conversation 
The excellence of his lectures is well attested, 
nd he lectured best without notes If we 

uld be carried back for an hour to Gillman’s 
parlor at Highgate, we should know better 


OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER'S KYPROS.—II 


Aypros, the Bible, and Homer: Oriental Civi 
zation, Art, and Religion in Ancient Times 
Elucidated by the Author's own Researches 
and Exeavations during Twelve Years’ Work 
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in Cyprus. By Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ph.D. 
With a letter to the author from the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two volumes, Vol. 
I.: Text; Vol. IL.: Plates. London: Asher 
& Co, 1893, Folio, pp. ix, 530; 7, eexviii. 


RicHTER devotes more than half his book to an 
explanation of the transition from the lowest 
tree-worship to anthropomorphic image-wor- 
ship. He adopts in general the conclusion of 
Voigt (in his ‘ Dionysus’), ‘‘that the god was 
first venerated as immanent in the fir-tree, and 
that then the erection, in the sanctuary, of 
felled fir-trees brought about the transition 
from dendromorphic to anthropomorphic form 
in the worship of the Spirit of Vegetation.” 
tichter, however, would not confine the pro- 
cess to the fir-tree. His discussion, treating of 
the sacred tree on Cyprian antiquities, of Cy- 
prian tree-worship as compared with that of 
other Eastern lands, of endendric and dendro- 
morphic deities, and of the figures and cults of 
Tammuz and Adonis and other gods of vegeta- 
tion, has a value independent of the theory it 
maintains. The facts are correctly stated, but 
his interpretation of them is doubtful. Out of 
the tree-fetish (in which dwelt the god), says 
Richter, came the plank-idol, more or less re- 
sembling the human form; or, from a little 
forked tree-trunk, we have a carved image, in 
which the legs are formed by the fork of the 
trunk, the knags become stumps of arms, and 
three twirling branches are so trained or prun- 
ed as to assume the form of a human head with 
two pierced ears, a nose, and holes for the 
eyes (p. 108); and in other cases we find gods 
growing out of trees, or half-dendric, half-hu- 
man. There are also the myths in which gods 
are born out of trees. 

That the early man would often choose wood 
to fashion idols out of is obvious, and it is 
not unlikely that accidental resemblances in 
trees to the human form might sometimes sug- 
gest anthropomorphic images; such a sugges- 
tion is made or adopted by Réville in his ‘ Pro- 
légoménes.’ But when we look at early idols 
the world over, and consider the development 
of religion on the psychological side, it seems 
obvious that this explanation is insufficient to 
account for the genesis of anthropomorphic im- 
ages in general. Man, on emerging from the 
lowest stratum of culture, in which animism or 
fetishism is his natwral religion, conceives his 
deities more and more in his own image, and 
necessarily tends to give them his own shape. 
Anthropomorphism of outward form is only a 
concomitant or a part of anthropomorphism of 
thought. Whether in wood or in clay, the sav- 
age tries to make his idol human, and utilizes 
the tree-forms that happen to resemble the hu- 
man shape; they do not teach him anthropomor- 
phism, but lend themselves to his natural an- 
thropomorphic idea. Zoémorphic god-forms, 
in like manner, issue naturally out of totemis- 
tic zodlatry. If the god is animal, he takes an 
animal form, and if human, a human form. 
The immanence of the deity in the tree or 
other object is a part of the old animism which 
survives into much later stages of culture. 
The figures of gods issuing from trees are 
doubtless often representations of mythical 
stories, and suppose, as do the myths them- 
selves, a more or less completely formed an- 
thropomorphic conception. 

Richter’s theory inverts the true order of the 
ideas. A similar inversion is contained in his 
explanation of the amalgamation of tree-wor- 
ship and fire-worship: 


*The inflammability of trees,” he says (p. 
103), ‘the occurrence of forest fires, and the 
custom at religious festivals of deliberately 





setting fire to trees, early resulted, among the 
most widely different peoples, in a relation 
being established between Tree worship and 
Star or Fire-worship, or in the amalgamation 
of both. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
to find Tree-worship, Sun-worship, and Fire- 
worship interwelded in the case of the Sun-god 
Mithra, whose cultus, of Persian origin and al- 
ready appearing on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Artaxerxes I]., was in later times so 
highly developed among the Romans, and 
layed so particularly important a part in 
oman military quarters on German soil.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the crudeness 
of this view. Richter, admirable as explorer 
and archeologist, is less happy in his theories 
of general religious development. 

His classification of Cyprian archeological 
material is valuable, though it must for the 
present be regarded as tentative. The Greco- 
Pheenician period, he holds, begins not later 
(and perhaps a good deal earlier) than the 
time of Solomon, and to the preceding native 
period he would assign an age hardly less than 
that of the primitive culture of Babylonia and 
Egypt. The first of these dates rests on the 
votive inscriptions to Baal Libanon (found in 
Cyprus on Mount Muti Shinoas) in which oc- 
curs the name of a King Hiram, believed by 
Euting to be the contemporary of Solomon, 
but by the editors of the ‘Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum’ supposed to be a later 
king. However that may be, the general evi- 
dence goes to show that the Greeks were in 
Cyprus at an early date, and that they soon 
adopted Phoenician and Assyrian-Babylonian 
religious and artistic ideas. For the Il ter 
Assyrian influence we have a mark of time in 
the statue of Sargon II. erected by him at 
Kition in the latter part of the eighth century 
B.C. But Babylon probably made itself felt 
in this region, through the Phoenicians, much 
earlier. The griffin and the cherub, apparent- 
ly creations of the Mediterranean Valley, are 
found distributed over the Western world at an 
early date. Cyprus seems to have been the 
sto: ehouse, not the laboratory, of these concep- 
tions. 

The classification of the immense mass of re- 
mains collected in the island must be the 
work of time, but Richter has begun the task 
in the right way. The cylinders he divides into 
archaic Cyprian cylinders with rude and rea- 
listic designs not traceable to any definite origi- 
nals; Babylonio-Assyrian; Hittite; Cyprian 
cylinders copied from or affected by Babylonio- 
Assyrian originals, This arrangement is adopt- 
ed by Diimmler and by Furtwingler (in his 
article ‘‘Gryps” in Roscher’s Lexicon), and 
appears to be correct, though the details may 
be affected by future investigations. We un- 
willingly forbear further mention of these ob- 
jects (which are satisfactorily treated in the 
explanations of the plates) in order to call at- 
tention to the relations between Cyprus and 
Homeric Greece. 

Richter makes frequent comparisons between 
objects found at Hissarlik and Mycenz and 
those found in Cyprus, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the three sets represent the same pe- 
riod and the same school of artistic decoration. 
The resemblances between them are so striking 
that some connection between the three places 
must be assumed, and most archeologists re- 
cognize therein a Semitic influence on early 
Greek art. It is unnecessary, indeed, to call 
in such influence to account for everything— 
there are some general features that may rea- 
sonably be regarded as independent origina- 
tions in different centres; but there are par- 
ticular points of identity that can hardly be 
explained except by the supposition of borrow- 
ing. Richter’s special contention is that much 





of the artistic work of the Homeric time was 
actually produced in Cyprus. 

Agamemnon’s armor is said in the‘‘ Niad’ to 
have been a present from King Kinyras of 
Cyprus, and was presumably thought of as 
fashioned by Greek workmen in the island. 
Richter then further suggests that the Gorgon- 
head was of Cyprian-Greek origin. ‘The 
Greek goldsmith working in Kypros in the 
seventh century B. C. used, combined, and 
transformed all kinds of heads of divinities, 
which he saw as ornaments of dress or on sun 
columns and stele, and derived from them the 
Gorgoneion” (p. 209). On this Mr. Gladstone 
remarks : 

“It may be worthy of note, with reference 
to the Gorgoneion, that while the shield of 
Agamemnon associates it with Cyprus, the only 
other mention (if I remember right) of the Gor- 
gon in Homer is in the Underworld of the 
Eleventh Odyssey, which is, as I conceive, al- 
together exotic, that is to say, Phoenician, in its 
character.” 

The probability of this origin for the Gor 
goneion may be granted, the precise form being 
found nowhere else, though suggestions of it 
occur in Babylonian and Egyptian demon- 
heads. Richter goes on to say that, as Aga- 
memnon’s arms came from Cyprus, it may 
reasonably be concluded that the shield of 
Achilles, which is called the work of Hephai- 
stos, came from the same place. True, no such 
shields have yet been found in Cyprus; the 
shields most like the Homeric description are 
those from the Zeus-grotto at Gortyna, Crete. 
But the subjects, composition, and arrange- 
ment of the shield of Achilles as described by 
Homer correspond more nearly to the designs 
on Cyprian Greco-Pheenician bowls than to 
any others. And, as Cyprian bowls have been 
found among Cretan votive offerings, the Cre- 
tan Zeus-shields, our author suggests, may at 
some future time be traced back to Cyprus as 
their place of manufacture, perhaps even to 
Tamassos and Amathus, in whose environs 
copper was cast from the ore. While there is 
a certain amount of conjecture in these com- 
binations, it seems probable that we have to 
recognize a close relation between Cyprus and 
Homeric art. It cannot be doubted that the 
Greeks in Cyprus were affected by Babylonia, 
Pheenicia, and Egypt. Butit is a delicate task 
to distinguish between Greek and other ele- 
ments in works of art, and this is the task to 
which Cyprian archeology has now to address 
itself. 

Another interesting remark of Richter’s is 
that the dove-cups found at Ayia Paraskevi 
and elsewhere are the prototypes of Nestor’s 
dove-cup (I. xi. 632 ff.) and of the silver dove- 
cup found by Schliemann at Mycene (p. 275), 
in which the decorative has come to outweigh 
or replace the sacral character. 

We have touched on a few only of the details 
given in this monumental work, which is a 
conscientious attempt to classify and interpret 
the Cyprian antiquities. A mere mention of 
the illustrations of the old Hebrew and Greek 
cults would more than fill the space at our 
command. In addition to his archwological 
work proper, the author helps to clothe the 
old religious forms with life. The spectacle of 
the shrines, altars, sacred trees, deities, and 
festivals of ancient Cyprus gives a new reality 
to the worlds of Homer and the Bible. The 
plates alone, with the attached explanations, 
are a great contribution to our knowledge of 
the subject. It is matter of congratulation 
that the author has found the means of bring- 
ing out the work in so satisfactory aform. Of 
his relations to other Cyprian explorers it is 
unnecessary to say anything except that he 
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seems anxious to de justice to all; he makes on 


the reader the impression of being scientifically 
and otherwise conscientious. We wish him 
success in his further prosecution of the work 
of exploration, and in his attempts to illustrate 
the religious and artistic life of Semitic and 
Greek antiquity. 
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Mr. KIpuina’s latest volume, ‘Many Inven- 
tions,’ sustains his reputation as an excellent 
story-teller. His is the gift of presenting an 
incident with the positiveness and certainty 
which command and reward attention — the 
essential gift of all masters of the only art 
which, since the dawn of time, has been really 
popular. Never in any age or country has the 
story-teller lacked a legion eager to cry, Hail ! 
and loath to say, Farewell! Therefore, if ge- 
neral admiration and applause have any signi 

ficance, he is of all men most blessed, and 
should be, by way of civility, the most grate 

ful. Mr. Kipling, seen through his works, is 
not grateful, and is pre¢minently discourteous. 
He goes out of his way to say nasty things 
which are not true about women, the most ap- 
preciative part of his public, about members of 
his own craft who have mostly given him un- 
stinted praise, and in fact about all the world, 
except the British subaltern, in whose person 
he discovers the one man among ten thousand. 
His unpleasant remarks are usually quite aside 
from the matter of his tale, and unless he calmly 
regards them as gems of wise or beautiful 
thought, they must be taken as irrepressible 
outbursts of a disposition neither amiable nor 
gracious. 

This lack of judgment or of self-control ren- 
ders Mr. Kipling ineffective and unconvincing 
as a serious critic of life, for which reason the 
composition entitled *‘One Side of the Ques- 
tion * could be spared from the volume without 
diminution of his fame. With the stories the 
case is quite different. Excepting 





‘Love of 
Women,” of which the incidental amusement 
does not compensate for the coarseness of the 
cause, all add to his distinction. Every situa- 
tion is vividly imagined and rendered with 
great force and precision. The pages are alive 
with those phrases and single epithets which can 
compel the dullest soul to make to himself a 
vast picture of horror or hilarity, of misery or 
riot. There is no compromise with the easy 
middle way of adventure or emotion, and no 
deference to a taste for the commonplace and 
a delight in the tamer virtues. 
word, no feebleness in either idea or execution 
Naturally the only insistent moral note is mas 
culine and direct—the exaltation of courage, 
physical and moral, particularized in fervent 
patriotism, Itis flippant to smile at a virtur 
held by ancient philosophers to have been of 
all virtues that least open to the reproach of 
self-interest, yet, when patriotism is given full 
and free expression, nothing can make a man 
appear more ridiculous—at least to other na 
Mr. Kipli 
that it is easy to iy 
lishman ” song in ** I 


There is, in a 


tions. ng’s patriotism is so solemn 
ie him taking the *‘ Eng 


inafore ” as an admirably 







The Nation. 


However wrong the Bri- 


serious composition 
tish nation may be in internal administration, 
as opposed to other nations it is always right 
sinful is that nation 


which is, or wishes to be, a Republi 


Especially wrong and 
Withess 
the essay on democracy prefacing the story 
* Judson and the Empire.” As for the United 
States, it is well known that Mr I 
long been at odds with it. as a body, both po- 


li 


litic and social... The United States had the 


misfortune to offend him, and be 1 


= sit ‘ 
been calling names. It may be because th 
United States as a unit takes no notice, or b 
cause the exasperatingly good-natured peoy 
heedless of his wrath, continue to buy his books 
that he is goaded to observe in His Privat 
Honour,” ** Ortheris, being neithera menial, 1 
an American, but a free man, had no excus 
for velping On the other hand, this may bx 


only one of the nasty things 
Mr. Kipling seems forced by 
the law of his being to utter 


marked before, 


The only story in an entirely new scene is 


**The Reeord of Badalia Herods . Her 











Mr. Kipling seizes the vben he is 

ously ‘* jumpin’ on his wife, and 
when no joy is so remote n s intention as 
that of *‘lyin’ barskin’ in the sun.” B: tis 
a person of singularly direct vision and speech, 
and heroic according to her light. The story 


of her life and death resembles for brutality 
both of fact and language some passages it 
‘L’Assomoir, but there is one vast ditference 
though the people are flagrantly immoral, 
they are not unclean, and though Mr. Ky 

i, 


ling gives their depravity its worth, he does 
not linger lovingly upon lust. The fear of 
appearing to gloat, or to wish to make others 





gloat, over vice which is properly repulsive has 
probably much to do with our novelist’ 





ance to recognize ifs eXistenc 
art is fearless. In such case he does well to trust 
it. for it rests on a solid foundation of racialin 
heritance common to the coster and himself 
In the practice of vice and crime, the one, be 
cause he is an Englishman, is brutal rather 
than bestial, and, in their delineation. the 
other, for the same reason, has no inclination 
to emphasize sensuality or to exaggerate its 
significance. 

Another phase of this fundamental racial 
Mr. B ‘ 
in France, which is a collection of ten stories 
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by telling the stories common to the human 
race, forty in number—thirty that can't 
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people generally, outside of the literary class, 
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stories over and over, told them with infinite 
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Bunner’s version, they will suspect that a good 
man has hitherto suffered creat injustice Mr 
Bunner has selected ten situations; he describes 
them as ethical situations—which must lx 
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selecting for his strongest impressions scenes 
in which, to the modern intelligence, she could 
not but appear ill. We cannot quite believe 
in her wholesome influence on the King when 
we see her urging him to sign the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes—an act by which bis 
kingdom really lost more of solid advantage 
than it ever gained by his brilliant wars or 
astute diplomacy. Then, contrasting her with 
Mme. de Montespan, it is possible to think no 
better of a woman so fanatical, so unscrupu- 
lous about means to an end, than of one of 
laxer virtue disinclined to make trouble by 
meddling with affairs of state. 

Having dropped the King, the court, and the 
courtesans, and packed the Huguenots off on 
the Golden Rod, Mr. Doyle launches into a se- 
ries of romantic and exciting adventures, with 
the glory of leadership divided between a po- 
lished French soldier, Capt. de Catinat, and an 
ingenious son of the American wilderness, 
Amos Green. Many of the incidents and de- 
scriptions are derived almost literally from the 
Jesuit Relations. Mr. Doyle has made excel- 
lent ‘selections from historical material well 
adapted for romance, overflowing as it is with 
picturesque contrast of race and condition, and 
with instances of rare individual heroism. He 
has so much to tell that this last half is a little 
hurried and breathless, thus further justifying 
complaint against occupying so much space in 
discussion of comparative irrelevancy. 

In the short Texas story, ‘A Border Lean- 
der,’ the honor falls to a very active and inge- 
nious heroine. It is the classic tale of love 
laughing at family feuds and ready to risk 
death for its own gratification. Fortunately 
for the issue, Miss Tanqueary’s mind was emi- 
nently practical and her muscle invincible ; 
though not averse to idle dalliance with the 
hereditary enemy of her folks, Ike Angevine, 
she distinctly recognized the frivolity of pre- 
longed indulgence of sentiment within range 
of the Tanqueary shot-guns. The cleverness 
and promptness with which she removed her- 
self and Ike from a dangerous neighborhood 
are much to be admired. Mr. Seely bas narrat- 
ed the adventure with appropriate dash. The 
rather grim humor of the characters is nicely 
marked, and the slight sketches of scene are 
touched with poetic grace. 

The motive of ‘Heather and Snow,’ by the 
veteran novelist George Macdonald, is, like 
that of all his werks, to illustrate the beauty 
of sound Christian faith and its value in the 
conduct of life. The Scotch farmer, Barclay, 
and his family, are well chosen for his purpose, 
because they exemplify the sweetness and gen- 
tleness of Christ's teaching, unimpaired by 
the interpretations of John Knox. So perfect 
a character as Kirsty Barclay is not exactly 
common, but, considering her inheritance and 
her surroundings, she is neither unnatural nor 
improbable. The picture of an absolutely un- 
selfish character is well drawn, without pose 
or exaggeration, and repays one for reading a 
book in some respects dull and tedious. 


The Story of my Life, from Childhood to Man- 
hood, By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. D. Appleton & Co. 1893. 

It is a relief to know that Georg Ebers, for 

the time at least, has abandoned the archxo- 

logical novel in order to write the history of 
his own life. For whatever doubts may be en- 
tertained as to the merits of his representa- 
tions of Egyptian life in the time of the Pha- 
raohs, he certainly knows how to write the life 
of a German of the nineteenth century. The 
first instalment of his autobiography, which 





lies before us, covers the period from 1837 to 
1863, and is, apart from its personal interest, 
which is by no means small, a most remarka- 
ble record of some of the most remarkable 
events in German history of that time. 

Probably the climax of the whole book is the 
account of the Berlin revolution of 1848, which 
Ebers, then a boy of eleven years, witnessed in 
all its fierce horror; and it is refreshing to hear 
a man of undoubted loyalty and conservatism, 
an enthusiastic admirer of the present German 
Empire, speak of this uprising with unreserved 
sympathy for the popular cause, and with a 
deep, though repressed, indignation at the part 
played in it by the monarchy. The account of 
the famous 18th of March is truly thrilling, and 
is illumined by a great many little touches 
which bring the events before us with wonder- 
ful vividness. 

On the morning of the fatal day the King, 
as will be remembered, had at last granted the 
Constitution and promised freedom of the press. 
In the general rejoicing which followed the 
promulgation of this decree, little Ebers and 
his brother, too, were to have a part; they had 
been invited to a children’s ball which was to 
take place in the afternoon. They were eager- 
ly expecting the tailor, who was to bring some 
new blue jackets made for this occasion. At 
last, at three o’clock, he came: 

‘*Our mother was present when he tried them 
on, and when she remarked that now all was 
well, the man shook his head, and declared 
that the concessions of the forenoon had no 
other object than to befool the people; that 
would appear before long. While I write, it 
seems as if I saw again that poor little bearer 
of the first evil tidings, and heard again the 
first shots which interrupted his prophecy with 
eloquent confirmation. 

‘*My mother turned pale. The tailor folded 
up his cloth and hurried away. What did his 
words mean? What had happened? The an- 
swer was a rattleof musketry. We leaned out 
of the window, from which we could see as far 
as Potsdamerstrasse What a rush there was 
towards the gate! Three or four men dashed 
down the middle of the quiet street. The tall, 
bearded fellow at the head we knew well. It 
was the upholsterer, Specht, who had often 
worked for us, a good and capable craftsman. 
But what a change! Instead of a neat little 
hammer, he was flourishing an axe, and he and 
his companions looked as furious as if they 
were going to revenge some terrible injury. 
He caught sight of us, and I remember dis- 
tinctly the whites of his rolling eyes as he 
raised his axe higher and shouted bhoarsely: 
‘They shall get it !’” 

We regret that we cannot quote the descrip- 
tion of the scene of battle itself, which the boy 
visited the morning after that terrible night, 
or the ‘procession of the dead” before the 
King, or the solemn funeral service in the 
Friedrichshain. But we must at least indicate 
Ebers’s own judgment about these revolution- 
ary struggles by inserting the words with 
which he closes this chapter: 

‘During those spring days, no matter by 
what hands—among them were the noblest and 
purest—were sown the seeds of the dignity and 
freedom of public life which we now enjoy. To 
me and, thank heaven, to the majority of Ger- 
mans, life deprived of what was conquered in 
those days would seem unendurable.” 

As this volume ends with the publication of 
the author’s first novel, ‘An Egyptian Princess,’ 
we may look forward to another equally inte- 
resting part, dealing with his subsequent lite- 
rary career and with the impressions produced 
upon him by the great events of 1866 and 1870. 





The Wilderness Hunter. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

PROBABLY no American is better qualified 

than Mr. Roosevelt to write on such a subject 

as this, for he has himself hunted and killed 





every variety of game native to the United 
States, has lived on our so-called frontier, has 
known the peculiar life, thought, and action of 
its people, and, above all, possesses a true appre- 
ciation of nature, animate and inanimate, and 
the literary ability to relate what he has seen. 
He has studied the habits of the game while 
hunting it; at the same time he has noted with 
interest and intelligence all the sights and 
sounds peculiar to the wilderness, and, having 
the eye of a naturalist, has not allowed the 
habits of the smaller birds and animals to es- 
cape unnoticed in his pursuit of a larger 
quarry. So many books on hunting have been 
written which fail to show anything but the 
natural Anglo-Saxon blood-thirstiness, that it 
is refreshing to have a writer pause to cover 
his sinister motives with the cloak of a fine 
cloud effect, or glorify them with the splendor 
of a flaming suuset. Time and opportunity 
come to few men, engaged in the active work 
of life, to see and do what our author has seen 
and done. Our country still aas the unexplored 
places, the peculiar life, and strange charac- 
ters, not to be found in the earth’s older re- 
gions, which belong to a nation’s youth and 
are so dear to romance and adventure, and 
Mr. Roosevelt has seen and written of these 
things in a straightforward style, without 
either coldness or sentimentality, devoting 
most of his time to action, and leaving the ro- 
mance to others. 

Yet herein lies one of the faults of his book. 
It is egoistic. He has a great deal to say of the 
country, of its wild life and its beauties, but, 
except in a general way, he tells little of the 
men. In a hunting trip he is the central 
figure, and his opinions are always exact and 
perhaps a little intolerant. He draws the line 
too closely between what is sportsmanlike and 
unsportsmanlike. No one who possesses any of 
the instincts of a sportsman for a moment de- 
fends indiscriminate slaughter of game, for the 
mere sake of killing, and such sport as is ob- 
tained by being paddled up to a deer in the 
water to shoot it with a shotgun, or by running 
the poor beast down on the crust, is universally 
condemned. Yet the man who has chased a 
moose on the snow, alone, for three days, 
would be surprised to find that his feat was not 
as sportsmanlike as the half-hour’s stalk of an 
elk; and one who loves the shotgun better than 
the rifle may resent being told that he is not as 
manly and as much of a true sportsman as he 
who hunts only larger game. 

It is unfortunate that the illustrations of 
this book are not better. Few of them are 
good, and some are very bad. Ina picture of 
two elk fighting, another looks on, which seems 
like the spectral restoration of some long ex- 
tinct species. In another, of ‘‘ A Cowboy and 
Bear Fight,” not only is the horse ill-drawn, 
but the bear looks like a large, fat Newfound 
land dog without a tail. This is particularly 
unworthy the excellence of its surroundings, 
for the chapter ‘‘In Cowboy Land” is one of 
the most delightful in the book, ranking with 
that on ‘‘Hunting Lore,” and, like that, re 
served for the close of the narrative. 





Lake St. Louis, Old and New, Illustrated; 
and Cavelier de la Salle. By Désiré Gi- 
rouard. Translated from the French by D. 
H. Girouard. Montreal. 1893. 


M. GIROUARD is author of several pamphlets 
of local research, ‘ Le Vieux Lachine et le 
Massacre du 5 Aofit, 1689,’ ‘ Les Anciens Forts 
de Lachine et Cavelier de la Salle,’ and ‘ Les 
Anciennes Cotes du Lac Saint-Louis.’ The 
substance of these pamphlets is incorporated 
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in the present book, which is throughout local 
in character, being the result of very exten 
sive and varied research concerning the neigh- 
borhood of the author’s residence, near La 
Chine, a few miles above Montreal. Old and 
new are mixed in a rather promiscuous man 
ner, from learned discussions as to the exact 
location of La Salle’s house or cabin to accounts 
of modern buildings entirely void of historic 
interest. The illustrations are numerous and 
good, though equally heterogeneous, consist- 
ing of portraits of early colonial celebrities, 
of ancient buildings their ruins, and of 
modern churches, new post-oftices, dwellings, 
etc., totally uninteresting to any but those im- 
mediately concerned. M. Girouard very can- 
didly and very justly doubts the genuineness 
of any of the so-called ‘portraits of La Salle. 
As to the question of the origin of the name of 
La Chine, he shows plainly that it is not of 
earlier date than 1669, when La Salle made 
his first attempt to find a western path to 
China, and incurred ridicule in consequence. 

M. Girouard has been untiring in research 
into notarial papers, deeds, and other 
ments, and he is minute to a fault, filling whole 
pages with the names of the habitants, or 
peasants, of La Chine and other places, some- 
times tothe exclusion of more important matter. 
The translation leaves much to be desired, and 
is occasionally misleading, while the mechani- 
cal execution of the volume is excellent. 
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Continued from page iii.} 
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FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. _ Miss EUNICE D. Sew ALL, Prin. 











Excellent Bo: arding School 


Near Philadelphia, will receive daughters of profes- 
sional men at half price. Address, for Catalogue, 
** PRINCIPAL,” P. 9. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Educatonal. 


Harvard University. 


LAW “SCHOOL. 
Terms of Admission after 1895-96. 





After the academic year 1895-96 the following per- 

sons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree: 
. Graduates of colleges of good standing 

2: Persons ~\peeeuaen to enter the senior wanes of Har 
vard Colleg 

The follow ing persons will be admitted as special 
students :-— 

1. Holders of academic degrees in Arts, Literature, 
Philosopiy, or Science who are not admissible as can: 
didates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree 
only after an examination upon a two-years’ course of 
at least seven months eac 

3. Persons who pass the examinations now required 
of those who are not graduates of colleges as a condi- 
tion of their being admitted as candidates for a degree, 

Special students who reside three years at the Schoo 
and pass in due course the r way = examinations, 
will receive the degree of LL. if they at any time 
during the course entitle acmaa ves to enrolment as 
regular students, or (2) if they attain a mark within 
five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose 
graduates will be accepted as candidates for a degree, 
apply to JoHN H. ARNOLD, Librarian of the Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


OF THE 
Pennsylvania Museum, 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Seventeenth year begins Oct, 2, 1893. 

Instructors: Howard F. Stratton, E. W. France, 
Charles X. Harris (Pupil of Cabanel), Charles E. Dana 
(Pupil of Luminais), Henry Plasschaert (Pupil of Aca- 
demies of Brussels and Ghent), C. B. Finckel, M. D. Good- 
win, N. d’Ascenzo, Julian Millard, Paul Lachenmeyer, 
Florence C. Fetherston, E. M. Hallowell, B. C, Alzeo, 
Mary E. Slater, Wm. Roebuck, W. L. Turner, Helen A. 
Fox, A. C. Simons. 

Technical instruction is intimately and continually 
associated with training in art. The Textile Depart- 
ment, furnished with 14 Power and 50 Hand Looms, 
with ‘all apesences for Dyeing and Finishing, is the 
only School of the kind in America, 

The following departments are in operation: School 
of Drawing. School of Applied Design, School of Tex- 
tile Design and Manufacture, School of Wood Carving, 
School of Decorative Painting, School} of Decorative 
Sculpture, School of Chemistry and Dyeing, School of 
Architectural Design. 

Registration for year ending January 1, 1893, 365 
students from 17 States, including Canada. 

Graduates of the School are eagerly sought as deco- 
rators, modellers, designers, and superintendents of 
mills and other industrial establishments. 

For circulars and all a addres: 

o MILLER, Principal. 








College of Gymnastics. 


Extension and eee x ue former Normal Course 
of the 


ALLEN GYSINASIUM. 


Thorough Course in Gymnastics, theoretical and prac- 
tical, including eo | ee, Bicycling, Voice 
Culture, Anatomy, and hy siology. 
For Prospectus, address Mary E. ALLEN, 
42 to 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston. 





Teachers, ete. 
A YOUNG LADY WHO HAS JUST 


finished a several years’ course at the Metropoil- 
tan Art School, the Art Students’ League, and Cooper 
Institute in New York, seeks a position as Instructor in 
Drawing and Painting. Prang’s Normal Course has 
formed a part of her work, and she is otherwise tho- 
roaey equipped. Address Miss ETta ANDREWS, Care 
at bs ag Baker & Taylor Co., 740 and 742 Broadway, New 

or 





PROFESSORSHIP OF PSYCHOLO- 
at ey ethics, etc., is desired by a competent spe- 
cialist. His wife, an accomplished volo e-culturist, vous 
also teach. Address PROFESSOR, 1522 Q St., N. W., 
Ww aahington, D. 


V ALE PHYSICIAN, 28, 1S OPEN T0O 
vd engagement to — patient travelling or 
residing in warm climate o compensation asked in 
excess of expenses. References given. Address D., care 
H. lana, F15W oinat St., Falleda. 


TEACHE R OF E XPERIEN CE 
wishes to take into her family one or two girls, to 
whom good home care and instruction will be given 
Address P. O. Box 443, Concord, Massachusetts. 


N INSTRUC TOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D, Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation. 


TUTOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
wishes to take two or three boys to the highlands 
of North a, es sports and shooting. 
” P.O. Box 822, Bellows Falls, Vt. 




















Teachers, ete. 
S UB-EDITORSHIP, READERSHIP, or 


other literary employment, or post as Librarian de- 
iin such work. Address 
, Office of the Nation. 


/OLLEGE PROFE SSOR ‘SPENDING 
winter in Euro would take charge of one or 
more boys. Address VOYAGER, care of Na‘ion. 


eye W. STONE, 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 


or 


sired by gentleman e ae 





Tutor for Har- 





School Agencies. 
HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


always receives many calls for teachers during the 
months of August and September by telegraph as well 
as by correspondence, These vacancies must be filled 
quickly. Teachers with good preparation or good re 
cords are now in demand. Address 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 
211 Wabash Avenue, C aay. 


ME RICAN AND FOREIGN TE A CH- 
ers’ Agency epics Professors, Teachers hak eg 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICA N TEA CHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
%. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICANANDFOREIGN Professors, 

Pe tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MmmiamM COYRIERE, 

150 oth Ave., , cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


N4 TION. 4. BU 'TREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CRosTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 

pe h Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
Teachers’ Agency of the South | and Southwest 


ce gy onl MERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 




















. eo is valuable in proportion to its 
A WM « 1 oc nCcy influence. If if —— hears 


of vacancies and th rf is something, but if it 
tells you about them 6 is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- Ps 5, a 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, a mandi Y. 


Heath’s Modern Language aoe. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


Livre de Lecture et de Conversation. 


Reading, Conversation, and Grammar combined. A 
beginner’s book in French by C. Fontaine, Director 
of French Instruction in the High Schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cloth, 255 pages; price, 90 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Discs NEW Tome. CHICAGO,  SOEON. 


WIL LIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave,, N. W. “Cor. 48th St., 


FRENCH | SCHOOLS 


AND OTHER furnished with all teaxt-books, 
FOREIGN | stationery, printing, and com- 
pletely 


BOOKS. | SUPPLIED 


Send for Catalogue.|___ AT SPECIAL RATES. 

















Forconvenience of subscribers wishing to permanent- 
ly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur- 
nish 


Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back, THE Nation. Price 75 
cents each, postpaid. ; 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to LVL, 
i, e., since the increase in size to 24 pages ¢ach issue. 
(For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish covers.) 
Address 


THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 





7INDERGARTEN suppLits 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 





ee Sane eed 





a ea a 








Sept. 14, 1893] 


‘The Na tion. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Writings of 
Jared Sparks. 


Comprising selections from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By HERBERT B. ADAMS, 
professor in Johns Hopkins University. With 
six Heliotype Portraits. 2 vols, Svo, $5.00. 
(Edition limited to 500 copies, printed from 
type.) 

An excellent account of the life-work 
of Jared Sparks. the first professor of his- 
tory and a President of i. arvard College, 
editor of ‘The North American Review,” 
and biographer of Washington and Frank- 
lin—including many letters from illus 
trious men and literary contemporaries of 
his—Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Story, 
John Quincy Adams, Webster, Clay, Cass, 
Cushing, Wheaton, Edward Everett, Alex- 
ander H. Everett, George Ticknor, William 
H. Prescott, George Bancroft, Lord Holland, 
Lafayette, aud De Tocqueville. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


New Edition, with revisions. To be com- 
prised in seventeen volumes, in new and at- 
tractive binding. Price, $1.25 each. 
Now ready :— 

Faith Gartney’ s Girlhood. 

The Gayworthys. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 

We Girls: a Home Story. 
Very few American stories are so popular as 
Mrs. Whitney’s, and none are more whole- 
some or admirable in character and influence. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a housebold word 
wherever foreign languagesare studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super 
sede his former system, published 20 years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the greatest 
Hnguist and foremost teacher of the age,’ enabling auy 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 


with scarcely an effort and without a teacher, 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPAMSII, 


within a marvellously short time. 

“ Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan 
guages.”’"—The Dial. 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership $5.00 for each language. Part! , each 
language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 





7 


45 Lafayette Bldy., Chicago, 11. 





43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC.} MERIT. 





MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 


174 TRF MONT ST.,\ 92 FIFTH Al 
BOSTON, MASS VE Ve A 








| 


| 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


FOR 


Supplementary Reading. 


Mrs. Bolton's Famous” Books, 
10 vols. [lhustrated. I2me, $1 50 per vol Poor 
Boys who became famous, Girls who became fa 
mous, Famous American Authors,’ ete By Sa 
RAH K. Botton 


“Specially adapted for the rapidly grow ing reading 
Circles of our couatry Journalof Education 


Mrs. Farmer's Famous Rulers 
and “Famous Queens By Mrs Lypia How 
FARMER. I2mo. THustrated $1.50 per vol 
“Of much historical value and positive interest 

Congregational 


De Amicis’s ** Cuore,” an Italian 
Schoolbov'’s Journal By EpMonpe De Amicts 
From the 39th Italian edition «2m, $1 2 


* Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom Brown.” 
Commercial Bulletin 


Short Studies in Botany. By Mrs. 
HaRRIET C. Cooper. Fully illustrated Ivo, 
1.00 


A practical demonstration that Botany may be mad 
attractive to very young children 


Little Arthur’s History of England, 
Little Arthur's History of France, and Little Ar 
thur’s History of Rome, giving in cor 
language all the essential facts of 
and Roman History. 12mo. Illustrated $1.25 per 
volume. 


Victor Hugo's Les Miserables. Trans- 
lated by Isanes F Hap@oop = 1 vol, 12m Lilus- 
trated, $1.: 





Duruy's ies of : 
Victor Durvy. With 13 engraved maps 
cloth, $2 00, 


A Century of American 
From Benjamin Franklin to Ja 
Selected and arranged by H 


12mo, 31.5 
Her Majesty's Tower. 


of the Tower of London, Br W 
Fully illustrated. J2mo, $2 00 


lhe Astor Library of Standard L.te- 
rature Comprising the most popular works of 
Dickens, Seott, Cooper, Irving. Ruski Carivle 
ete 225 vols., 22mo, half Russia binding centa 
per vol 

: » ' ? 99) 2 ‘ 

Standard Poets. Brown: Brvant 
Burns, Scott. Chaucer, Miltor Spenser, Shak 
speare Wordsworth, et 1US vols ] halt 
Russia binding. 75 cents per vol 

) ' ’ 1 

The Roll ) Be IONS. By }A i AB- 
BOTT. 14 vols, inj Jem Lllustrate $s.75 


bbott’s American Histories. By 


Jacosp ABpboTTr. I2me, 4vols. Llustrated. & 


T. Y. CROWELL 





KNAB 


PIANO 








\ A MANS 
\ 
\ : 
Ra re New York 
iE} s és Mh Ave. near 20th St 
w . wet Space 


& CO. 


Vv 





Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


By ROBERT LOUIS Si 


David Balfour. 
Being Memotrs of His Adventures at Hlomeand Abroad 
12m, cloth $1.50 

Mr. Stevenson's new romance promises to be the lite 
rary sensation of the year brillant and worthy 
sequel to his wonderfully Ns ratory Kidaappel 
and is a tale of love as well of ritling adventure 
revealing the author's gent sin a whoily new light 













Kidnapped. 


Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour tn 
the Year 17 New bitten, untform with ” David 
Balfour itm loth, 81.25 
Mr. Stevenson bas never appeared & A pny oe wivan 

| tage than tn‘ Kidnapped N tter book of tte 


j Kind than these ‘Adventures of | ravict Ralfo ir’ has ever 








been written I Nation 


The Opinions of a Gennaro cnet 










By Robert GRANT Wi nany tllustrations by ©. S 
Retnhart and W. T. Smedley tin loth, 61k) 
Mr.¢ trant’s br witty “ Refleetions " won ex 
traonmitr Poy md this new Inaak, with tte 
scores of ver by the two celebrated art 
ists, « t ing mihidie life of the 
hero and her ‘ book, promises to 

achieve AN even greater sucvess than that 
New Books in the Cameo Edition. 
Robert Louts St son's VIRGINIBCS PURRISQUR, aND 


OTHER Parers, and Andrew Lang's Lerrens fo 


DeEap AUTHORS, each with an et ~l portrait, and 
the latter also having four additional letters, wll 
soon be aided to the well Known Cameo Fdftien. In 
amivance of this pub ation, a Lim arge Paper 





Edition of 212 numbered coptes rinted on H 
land paper, with uncut eciges, te now issued at § 


nef per set 


The Court of Louis NIV. 


TMEPERT DF SatvtT Awan With four 
amous W nof th ‘alois and Ver 
? $i 
rery v Valuable and itertaiuing por 
itimate and juant f the clever and 
tes tie it jrand Monanguc 
mast fascinating stv 


The Creeds and Platforms of 
Congregationalism. 


By Wi ston Watara, | Peofesser in Hartford 
Theological Se nary sy $3.5 

An hist an ai « \ { the most im 

t tant ea ‘ isa piatforms strat 

iby notesa 1 awh havea high value for 

e light they t w Ps and growtl f this 


New Library Editions. 
Thomas Nelson Page's Works. 4 vols. in a box, 
$4 S 


George W. Cable's Novels) 5 vols. in a box, 


ooks long ago a 
the ay na 
niform hinding is 
rary editions be 
tion tn the front 






A History of French fecoeperyg 








By C. H. Srravanas. With reproductions of 16 repre 
sentative paintings. New and Cheaper Edition. Svo, 
The vola as charming as i useful, is unresery 
emily ? fed to all wh ve n elther its histo 
rical, its technical, or its sentimental side Chicago 
Tribune 
Stories of Italy. 
Fifth volume of “ Stories from Scribner Paper, 50c.; 
loth. 73e.; half calf, $1.50. With Stories by F. Hor 
KINSON SwiTn, T. R. Suiiivas‘, JOHN A’ BECKET, and 
nace } ¥ ¥ 4ANNING 
We mend them to all, not only for the excel 
ce of the reading. but for the refined taste with 
which they appeal to the eve.”’—Boston Saturday Ga 
cette 
e%s Sold by oksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CH. ARL ES S SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 





AN bar 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Bakina PowpER Co , 106 Wail St., N. Y. 





Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

Ye will send on receipt of 10c, a sample to 
any address, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 








JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘ Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty pe plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Original price, $7. 50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


s. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW . YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on — ation. 


F. W. CHRISTE RN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of sock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
= Soe received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssuec 











To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., w il be sent, post 
paid, upon request 

¢2Attention ts called to this valuable collection. 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, 


New York 





Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 


EDITED BY THE 
UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 





OF 


OF 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Vol. I11,, No. 2. 


The Commercial Policy of 
England Toward the 
American Colonies. 

By GEORGE LOUIS BEER. 
167 pp. 


Vols. I., IL, and IIT., each $2.00; bound, 82.50. 


Vol. IV., Nos. 1 and 2, each 75 cents. 





Apply to 
Professor EDWIN R, A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia College, New York. 


B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 


S12 Broadway, New York, 





Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


School and College Text-Books, 


Dictionaries, Grammars in all Languages, 
Greek and Latin Classics, Atlases, 
Wall-Maps. 


Catalogues on application. 








LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Food - - 
Digestion - 
Complexion - 





<== are allintimately connected 
————4 
=== —practically inseparable. 
= Though the fact is often 

~eene ignored, it is nevertheless 
Ss true that a good complex- 
SS ion is an impossibility with- 
=== out good digestion, which 
=< inturn depends on good 


==> food, 


ii 


t 
| 





nn 


| 


a epee ° 

——=—== There is no more common 
vas eree0e® . f i li ti th n 

ne -4 cause o inc iges 10n a 


In 


a 
eS ee * — 
= = Let the bright house- s--—— 
—- wanes KCEDEF USC —— 

a 





COTTOLENE 


The New Vegetable Shortening 
ETS 





a Seetore s+ --— 
asemeeeteteeeee 2 — 
—=so-8 and substitute for lard, and == 
—— Fi ’ ——— 
aaeemees her cheeks, with those of === 
=e h : —— 
——s her family, will be far sem 
=== more likely to be “ Like a === 
——— 4 rose in the snow,” —=— 
pana a e e Cee Cece e+ ce 
=——ees COTTOLENE is clean, deli- === 
=== cate, healthful and popu- gee 
Smee lar, Try it for yourself, === 
= = qeteqeneeere™ 
aaeeee SENd three cents in stamps to N. == 
=a K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, tor ———— 
—— handsome Cottolene Cook 300k, — 
sos “anes CONtaining six hundred recipes, =——— 
<aweee Drepared by nine eminentauthor- 2=— 
cmmuaweee ities on cooking, —— 
ee ee Le — 





Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 








“ESTABLISHED 1858" 


H.. UPHAM-& CO. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N+ BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
‘54° South: Fifth: Ave:near: Bleecker * St’ 
‘NEW: YORK’: 


mseoiiiie to forei 


. ‘ ri- 
Foret on Books.* odicals, Tauchnitz Sritish au. 
ors. Catalogues on appli- 


cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, i Tremont St , Boston. 


HT WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH S7T., 
e N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 








B: AC ‘K numbers and sets of all magazines. For Bites, 
- state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha- 
rie, 


« Segoe s from the Dock,’ Father Ryan's 
i. Poems,’ Irish ‘ Histories,’ O’Connell’s, Grattan’ » 
“ape ec hes.” Pratt, 155 oth Ave,N. Y. 


W ZAN TED - TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., fee sets of the Nation. Address _ 


lists, LARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City 











Write us. 
WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Sickness caused by defective plumb 
ing is very common. The closet is 
usually the offender. 








